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DOMESTIC SCIENCE TODAY 


includes a knowledge of Smoothtop 





Wide warming shelf 
All of Smoothtop is 


cooking surface . 


4 kettles can cook on 
1 burner 


Pilot light 


3 heats — boil, sim- 
mer, warm 


Cooking chart... . 





\ \ HEN 28 schools in Portland, Ore., put domestic 
science into their curriculums, which gas range did they in- 
stall? Smoothtop, of course ... but why? 

First, because 80% of all cooking is top cooking. And 
Smoothtop’s solid table-top simplifies top cooking to a pleas- 
urable ease. No lifting, removing or replacing of pots. Justa 
gentle push, and the heaviest kettles slide across the graduated 
heat zones... from quick boiling, to slow simmering, to even 
warming. Five pots can work around one burner! 

Second, because Smoothtop has the essential tools of mod- 
ern cooking: Rust-resistant oven with automatic heat con- 
trol. Spacious separate broiler. Built-in cooking chart. Com- 
fortable working height—just 38 inches from the floor. 

Good Housekeeping, New York Herald-Tribune, Delin- 
eator, Modern Priscilla, approve Smoothtop. Used by New 
York University and Teachers’ College. Most leading gas 
companies display Smoothtop’s variety of smart enamel fin- 
ishes and console lines. Or write for booklet showing special 
domestic science model OD 1450. Standard Gas Equipment 
Corp., 18 East 41st St., New York. Pacific Coast Distributor: 
Northwest Gas & Electric Equipment Co., Portland, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles. 





Convenient height — 
38” from floor. . 


Oven-heat control 


Well-designed sepa- 


rate broiler 


Even heat throughout 
large oven 


Strong-hinged oven 
doors act as loading 
shelves 








A STANDARD OF STANDARD GAS EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


GAS RANGES 
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THE HOME ECONOMIST 


In The Good Old Days’ 


WH EN women had to use wood- 


burning stoves, they had also to 






hoe the garden and milk the cow. Now 
they turn on the gas or gasoline, buy 
their vegetables, fresh or in cans, from 








the grocer, and have purer, safer, richer 
milk on the pantry shelf than our grand- 
mothers had when every family kept a cow. 






It is Everywhere 
Available 


Evaporated Milk is evervthing that 








milk should be. 






Steritized in a sealed container it is 
absolutely free from germ life. 







Concentrated to a standard of whole- 
milk richness fixed by the United 






States Government, it contains 
















always all the substances which make 





milk the most nearly perfect of ais W hat Evaporated 
all foods. pe « ane Milk Is 


Rich enough to use in place of cream, it costs Pure Milk produced on farms in the best dairying 

less than half as much as cream, and is sections of America is taken into sanitary plants 
while it is fresh and sweet, concentrated by re- 
moving sixty per cent. of the water, put in sealed 
containers and sterilized. ‘That makes it more 
than twice as rich as ordinary milk. Not a thing 
is added to the pure milk. Nothing is taken 
from it but water. Carefully protected before 
it is put in the can, the purity and safety are 
perfected by the sterilization. 








more wholesome food. 





Diluted to suit any milk use, it costs no more 







—in many places less—than ordinary milk. 






Because it is sterilized and homogenized it is 






as easily digested and as safe for babies as is 





mother’s milk. 





Grocers have Evaporated Milk in every city, 
town and village in America. 






Let us send you our “Eating for Efficiency” 
and “Tested Recipes” containing quantity 
It is the last step in the long struggle for an recipes and other free booklets demonstrating 

absolutely safe and wholesome milk supply — the adaptability of Evaporated Milk to every 

for everybody, everywhere. cream and milk use. 



















In making Evaporated Milk sixty per cent 








Eighty-seven and one-half per cent. 


of cows’ milk is water. .. Twelve and of the water is removed. . . Therefore 
one-half per cent. is butterfat, milk \'This much water every drop contains more than twice as 
pas sa ante much cream and other food substances. 





sugar, proteins and mineral salts (solids). 









. Ordina ry ee making r . - . 
In ordinary milk the butterfat ie? ( Milk al | cee gl It is never skimmed milk... 
(cream) begins to separate as soon } mae \Ky Neeeteste| ( the butterfat never separates 
as the milk comes from the cow. . ox paaee sinh 7 \ VA ... the cream is kept in the milk. 
‘ | 
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Health Education in the Public Schools of Syracuse 


Showing the Excellent Results Obtained from a Five Year Health Demonstration Project 


Mistress Mary Quite Contrary 
What is it makes you grow? 
“Lots of milk, butter and whole 
wheat bread, 
Eggs, oatmeal and apples red 
And vegetables, all in a row!” 


VERY child has a right to have 

a strong mind and body. The 

right kind of food will help 
give him these. A well nourished 
child has not only the right weight 
for his age, but also has strong 
straight bones, 
sound teeth, good 
color, firm flesh, 
good digestion and 
a clear mind. He 
is full of pep, has 
a happy disposi- 
tion and is not 
susceptible to dis- 
ease, Syracuse 
aims for happier 
and healthier 
children every 
yea’. 

In 1923 the 
Milbank Memor- 
ial Fund chose 
Syracuse as_ the 
urban center to 
be assisted in car- 
rying on a_ five 
year health de- 
monstration. The 
following agencies 
then existing, 
were selected to 
earry on this ex- 
periment: the 
City Health De- 
partment, the On- 
ondaga Health As- 
sociation, the Di- 
vision of Health 
Education of 


By IVA B. PASCO 


Assistant Supervisor of Health Education 


school children of the Department of 
Public Instruction. 

Prior to the advent of the demon- 
stration work, Syracuse was much in- 
terested in the health of its school 
children. The staff of physicians and 
nurses then employed give statistics 
which show that the cost in the gram- 
mar schools for Health Service was 
approximately $1.18 per pupil. The 
staff at that time included one part- 
time supervisor of School Health 
work, nine school physicians, one su- 





TEACHING HEALTH THROUGH THE “MOVIE” 


A group of kindergarten children gathered around the teacher, who is showing 
them some of the pictures on a miniature movie. 
the one used in the picture. 


matter to kindergarten and primary children 


pervising nurse, eleven school nurses, 
and two dentists. 

The Health Service staff has been 
greatly increased during the last five 
years, due to the assistance given by 
the Milbank Fund. There is now one 
Director of Schocl Health work, two 
full time and nine part-time school 
physicians, two dental hygienists, two 
dentists, one psychiatric social work- 
er, one psychiatrist, one refractionist, 
one orthopedist, one tuberculosis spe- 
cialist on: ea: 
specialist, one 
supervisor of 
Health Education 
with assistant. 
This added staff 
has increased the 
cost’ of this ser- 
vice in the _ ele- 
mentary and high 
schools from $1.18 
to $2.72 per pupil. 
At the _ present 
time with the ex 
ception c. the spe- 
cialists fc  tuber- 
culosis, h aring 
and vision, the as- 
sistant in Health 
Education and the 
psychiatric social 
workers, all of the 
above people are 
now employed by 
the Board of Edu- 
eation. 

The Health Edu- 
cation program in 
the schools deals 
entirely with pre- 
ventive rather 
than curative 
measures. a Ae 


“The Good Breakfast” reel is 
This is a very excellent method of imparting subject 
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sincerely hoped that if due emphasis 
is placed on good health habits and 
right food practices, the next genera- 
tion, if not the present one, will be 
a much healthier and happier people. 

A graded outline of work for the 
year has been placed in the hands of 
each teacher. This comprises sugges- 
tions for morning inspection, health 
facts which we wish to be emphasized 
during the term, as well as devices 
and methods of presentation. A group 
of health rhymes and_ slogans, and 
also a short playlet is included in the 
course of study. This term each teach- 
er of grades from second to fifth in- 


“The reason is because,” he said, 
“With vegetables I was not fed.”’ 


It is impossible to visit every teach- 
er in each school more than two or 
three times a year, as there are now 
3% grammar schools with about 560 
teachers, In order to measure up the 
work of the various schools and teach- 
ers, we have established the custom of 
office nights for teachers or “open 
house’ twice a week, from four to 
five o’clock. At this time the teachers 
may come for advice, suggestions, 
plays, rhymes, songs, etc., as they 
need. We have arranged a bulletin 


“LITTLE VEGETABLE PEOPLE” A SECOND GRADE PLAY 


Dramatization plays a very imporiant part in the Health Education program 
of the primary grades 


clusive, has been asked to give at least 
one short health playlet. Dramatiza- 
tion plays a very important part in the 
Health Education program of the pri- 
mary grades. 

The sixth grade teachers, for their 
special project were requested to have 
some original 
following are 


their classes send in 
health verses. The 
three samples of these: 


Old Mother Hubbard 
Went to the cupboard 
To get her children some food. 
No flies were there, 
It was dusted with care, 
And all the food was wholesome and 
good. 


Old King Cole was a merry old soul, 
A merry old soul was he. 

He called for his orange 

And he called for his milk. 

And he ealled for his apples three. 


Johnny had to go to bed, 
And with castor oil be fed. 


different phases and 
methods used in health teaching 
throughout the city. This gives 
those, who do come for help, a chance 
to see what someone else is doing and 
to glean new ideas. We have been 
greatly pleased with the response of 
the teachers to this request. 

Correlation of health work with all 
other subjects is one of our aims. The 
state law only allows twenty minutes 
a week for health and hygiene work 
and it is difficult to even find a place 
in the over-crowded programs for 
that short time. As this is true, we 
feel that far better results are gained 
by introducing health wherever possi- 
ble throughout the other work. 

In the three lower grades where we 
have no health books, we have found 
supplementary readers more adapt- 
able, A chart showing the page, with 
a possible health suggestion in the 
various reading books, was included 
in the outline of these grades. 

The new third grade geography 
syllabus correlates with health 


board showing 
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throughout the year. A geography 
health supplement, containing food 
and health facts which touch on each 
of the topics in the syllabus, has been 
cempiled in our office and is now 
ready for distribution to the third 
grade teachers. 

English and language work affords 
excellent opportunity for introducing 
health. Compositions, sometimes il- 
lustrated, letters and original verses 
are the main channels through which 
health is introduced in this phase of 
correlation. Below you will find an ex- 
ample of both composition work and 
letter writing which followed a 
health lesson. 


HEALTH 

“To be healthy we must eat ce- 
reals. There are different kinds of 
cereals. Some have coats, some 
are without the coats. If we want 
to be healthy we must eat cereals 
with the coats on. The _ cereals 
with coats on are called the whole 
cereals. These cereals contain iron 
and lime which he'p to build strong 
teeth and bones.’”’ 

“We must be careful in choos. 
ing the right kind of cereals. Some 
of the whole cereals are. puffed 
wheat, cornmeal, wheatena, shred- 
ded wheat and oatmeal.” 


319 Park Street, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Dear mother: 

I wish you would have spinach 
more often, about three times a 
week. I know I can have a glass of 
milk any time I want it, but make 
me drink it whether I want it or 
not. Have these foods more often: 
oranges, which I love, oatmeal, a 
little butter, a little cheese and 
whole wheat bread. I don’t like 
eggs so don’t give me any. Give 
some to Bill, though. rive every- 
body in the tamily more milk and 
food that has more milk in it. 

Your loving son, 
Bob. 


The supervisor of drawing has been 
most co-operative. Projects emphasiz- 
ing health work have been delightfully 
worked out. The second grades make 
a booklet on ‘‘A Good _ Breakfast’’ 
which includes the drawing and color- 
ing of fruit, cereal, toast and milk. 
The third grades also make a booklet 
on “What I Do Before I Go to School,” 
which helps to emphasize our morn- 
ing inspection. The higher’ grades 
have made some excellent posters on 
nearly every phase of health work. 

Last year, due to the splendid co- 
operation of the Vocational Director, 
we were able to have a small wooden 
frame made, which we eall_ the 
“Movie.”’ This device is 11 in. x 14 
in. and is made of light wood. There 
are rollers at the top and bottom 
which enables one to show a continu- 


(Continued on Page 43) 
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Fundamentals of Electric 
Refrigeration 


How Electricity is Used for Preservation of Food 


By KATHERINE CORNELL 


Home Service Department, Kelvinator, Inc. 


HE subject of household refrig- 

eration has been brought to the 

attention of the public by the pop- 
ularity of the electric refrigerator 
which automatically maintains tem- 
peratures necessary for the preserva- 
tion of foods. 


Since the subject is so timely and 
because the readers of this magazine 
are passing on to their students im- 
portant facts about foods and their 
preservation, they will want to be in- 
formed about electric refrigeration. It 
is hoped that this article will give 
them sufficient information to build up 
a proper presentation of the subject 
for their individual requirements. 


That the whole field of refrigera- 
tion is receiving wide consideration is 
evidenced by the fact that many and 
varied research projects are being un- 
dertaken and that many educational 
programs for better household refrig- 
eration are being carried on. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture announces that a study of 
household refrigeration is to be made 
by its Bureau of Home Economics in 
cooperation with the National Associ- 
ation of Ice Industries and the Society 
for Electrical Development, acting for 
several manufacturers of electric re- 
frigerators. 

The dean of the home economics de- 
partment of one of our state universi- 
ties recently said: ‘The importance 
of refrigeration in the home is just 
beginning to be understood. Because 
homemakers should understand the 
importance of a proper storage place 
for perishable foods and the import- 
ance of temperatures on foods, we 
teach the principles of refrigeration 
in several departments.” 

The chief purpose of refrigeration 
is to prevent food spoilage by check- 
ing the growth of micro-organisms— 
yeasts, melds and bacteria. 

The Department of Agriculture 
states that the temperature of the 
compartment in which food is stored 
must always be kept at 50 degrees or 
less if rapid growth of harmful micro- 
organisms is to be avoided. It is the 
function, then, of the refrigerator to 
provide a storage space for food at a 
temperature always below 50 degrees. 
The problem of refrigeration is how 
to remove heat from the refrigerator 
(because cold is merely the absence of 
heat) and how to keep it out. 

Heat always flows from an object of 
higher temperature to one of lower 


temperature. In 
order to cool a hot 
pudding, the cook 
sets it out in a 
shaded spot where 
the breeze is blow- 
ing; the heat from 
the hot food moves 
out into the cooler 
air, and it keeps 
moving out until 
the pudding is as 
cold as the air. 
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Now the problem is to put a cool- 
ing medium into the _ refrigerator 
which will always remain the same 
size to maintain the proper circula- 
tion of air in the cabinet; that will 
continually absorb enough heat units 
to maintain an even temperature; and 
that will remove excessive moisture 
from the air. 

For centuries man has known that 





HEAT TRANSMISSION 








Exactly the same 
principle works in 
a refrigerator. The 
air is the medium 
which carries the 
heat units from the 
food to the ice (the 
refrigerant). The 
ice is colder than 
the air within the 
refrigerator. Then, 
because heat natur- 
ally passes from 
the warmer air to a 
cooler object, the 
warmed air is cool- 
ed as it passes over 
the ice. The air is 
now colder’ than 
the food, and the 
heat units pass 
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from the food to the 
air, increasing the 
warmth of air and 
cooling the _ food. 
The warmed air 
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rises to the top of HIGH PRESSURE SOp gal HIGH SIDE 


the food compart- 
ment, and comes in gm 





HIGH PRESSURE GAS 
7 LOW PRESSURE SEMI LIQUID AND -" Low SIDE 


contact with the YY) LOW PRESSURE GAS 


ice again, and more 
heat units pass from 
the air to the 
ice, cooling the air. 
The cooled air 
drops to the bottom of the food com- 
partment; absorbs heat from the food, 
and as it becomes heat laden again, it 
rises through the food compartment; 
and so on around the circle again. 
(See illustration for proper distribu- 
tion of food in the cabinet.) But 
each time the warmed air passes over 
the ice, and the ice absorbs its 
heat, the piece of ice melts and be- 
comes smaller so that it is not able 
to hold the temperature of the cabi- 


net continually below 50 degrees. 


The diagram above shows the course of the refrigerant through 


its complete cycle. 
various points in the cycle are indicated by the shading 


The physical forms of the refrigerant at 


food could be cooled by placing it in 
contact with ice or snow. It was no- 
ticed that during the process the ice 
and snow changed to water, but it was 
not until Lord Kelvin, the great Eng- 
lish scientist, made his experiments 
with heat during the middle of the 
last century that science understood 
why ice always melts as it cools out- 
side substances. In exploring this 
field of science Lord Kelvin discover- 


ed the basic principles governing re- 
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frigeration, and made _ possible the 
entire modern industry of mechanical 
refrigeration. 

Lord Kelvin’s discoveries establish- 
ed: (1) that when any substance 
changes its form from a solid to a 
liquid, or from a liquid to a gas, it 
absorbs heat from its surroundings; 
and (2) that when it changes its form 
from a gas to a liquid, or from a 
liquid to a solid, it gives off heat. 

Following Lord Kelvin’s principles, 
the problem then was to find the way 
to put a refrigerant into a refrigerator 
and control it so that it would give 
a cooling object which automatically 


would maintain a constant tempera- 


ture range, and which would not re- 
quire replenishing from time to time. 


This refrigerant in a suitable con- 
tainer must be a substance which 
changed its form from a solid to a 
liquid or from a liquid to a gas, at a 
temperature lower than the normal 
temperature of the food and air in the 
box. After much’ experimentation, 
the largest manufacturers of electric 
refrigerators decided on sulphur di- 
oxide gas (SO,) as the most suitable 
refrigerant. 
refrigerator plant is 
made up of three principal parts; the 
motor and compressor; the cooling 
unit with its automatic control, and 
the refrigerator. 


The electric 


The cooling unit or evaporator 
takes the place of a piece of ice, as 
the warmed air in the refrigerator 
passes over it, its heat is absorbed. 
This cooled air drops to the bottom of 
the refrigerator and makes a circle 
just as it does in an iced refrigerator. 

Practically all refrigerating ma- 
chines used in the United States today, 
either for commercial or for domestic 
purposes, are operated on the gas 
compression system, 


The evaporating or cooling unit is 
placed in the ice compartment of any 
standard refrigerator (in a remote in- 
installation) or it is a built-in feature 
when an entirely new electric refrig- 
erator (cabinet model) is used. 

The remote type of installation re- 
quires special wiring and piping. The 
cabinet model may be plugged into 
any electric outlet. 

The condensing unit is placed in the 
basement or other convenient place 
for a remote installation, and in the 
bottom of the cabinet in a cabinet 
model. 

The evaporating unit includes: 

1. Evaporator 

2. Admission valve for the sulphur 
dioxide 

3. Automatic controller 

4 Storage tank (where one is used) 


The condensing unit includes: 

1. Compressor 

2. Condenser 

3. Motor 

In addition, there are the tubes 
through which the refrigerant passes 
from one unit to the other. 

We know that the temperature in 
the refrigerator must never go over 50 
degrees; likewise it must not drop so 
low that the food will freeze. There- 
fore, the automatic control is usual- 
ly set to produce a temperature range 
of between 42 and 48 degrees. 

Now we are ready to trace the cycle 
of the refrigerant (sulphur dioxide) 
through the electric refrigerator and 
understand how automatic refrigera- 
tion is accomplished. 

The warmed air 
evaporating coiis or 


over the 
tank 


passes 
brine 
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(where one is used) and as the heat 
is absorbed by the liquid sulphur di- 
oxide in the coils, this liquid is chang- 
ec to sulphur dioxide gas (Kelvin’s 
Law). Just as soon as the liquid sul- 
phur dioxide in the evaporating coils 
is changed to sulphur dioxide gas, it 
is no longer of service as a cooling 
medium and must be drawn out of the 
coils so that more liquid sulphur di- 
oxide may be admitted to the coils to 
be ready to absorb heat. 

It is the first function of the com- 
pressor, which is operated by the elec- 
tric motor, to pump this warmed sul- 
phur dioxide gas out of the evaporat- 
ing coils. At the same time the warm 
air passes over the evaporating coils 
it passes over the automatic control. 
The automatic control signals to the 


(Continued on Page 43 








Proper arrangement of food in an electric refrigerator so that foods requiring 
the lowest temperatures are placed in the coldest part of the food compartment 
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EDITORIAL 





announcing the death of Winifred Stuart Gibbs, 

THE HOME ECONOMIST wishes to pay tribute 
to an able woman who gave a real contribution to 
the world. 

Miss Gibbs devoted herself enthusiastically and 
unselfishly to improving the nutrition habits of 
people in all walks of life. 

For the last five years she edited THE 
AMERICAN FOOD JOURNAL and THE HOME 
ECONOMIST and wrote syndicate articles on food 
subjects which appeared in numerous newspapers. 

She carried on her work actively to within a 
very few weeks of her death which occurred on 
February 8th. 

Born in New York, the daughter of George Hol- 
man Gibbs and Catherine Stuart Karnes Gibbs, she 
was educated in the Chicago schools and at the 
University of Rochester, obtaining a diploma from 
the Rochester Mechanics Institute in 1901. 

Miss Gibbs founded the home economy depart- 
ment of the New York Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor, and trained home eco- 
nomics students at Teachers College. Later she 
advised workers in this field in various cities. 

She was a delegate to the Brussels congress in 
1909 to consider questions ot home ecucation and 
was a consultant to the National War Labor Board. 
She was connected with the Federation for Child 
Study from 1919 to 1922 and had been in food and 
health education work since. 

Miss Gibbs was a member of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association, the Internation 
Congress for the Rational Feeding of Man and the 
American Public Health Association. 

She belonged to the Arts Club in Washington and 
to the Nations Arts and Query Club here. Among 
her books were “Minimum Cost of Living’ and “The 
Children’s Book of Food Verses.” 

We, with whom Miss Gibbs was associated, and 
the many manufacturers and individuals who came 
in contact with her, deeply mourn her loss. 











[X VIEW of the fact that there is an increasing amount 

of Home Economics research being done, we feel that 
we are particularly fortunate in being able to offer you 
Doctor Louise Stanley’s views on the opportunities in that 
field. This article is the fifth in our series of “Chapters 
from the Lives of Leaders,” each of which deals with a 
different phase of Home Economics work, written by a re- 
cognized authority in that field. This series was conceived 
with the underlying thought of giving to the younger home 
economics women of today something of the inspiration, 
and the thrill that attaches to personal contact with those 
who have made home economics a living force. 


Doctor Stanley’s place as Chief of the Home Economics 
Department of the United States Bureau of Agriculture, 
makes her message a particularly valuable one to students 
who are considering research work as their future field of 
endeavor. And all of us who have the interests of the 


Home Economics movement at heart will do well to digest 
these words of Dr. Stanleys. “Home Economics is not a 
single subject, but a field of knowledge. It draws upon 
the basic sciences and organizes them around the solutions 
of home problems. The field subdivides itself into definitely 
separated aspects of homemaking as food, clothing, housing, 
child training, and adjustment of relationships within the 
home, and the economics or managerial aspect which may 
be developed separately or as a part of the other groupings. 
Certain basic sciences contribute more to one field ihan an- 
other, but there is considerable overlapping.” 


There are two short articles by students of Marshall 
College in West Virginia, showing how they have worked 
out their health and nutrition programs for the lower 
grammar school grades. We believe that teachers and 
students are benefited by such an exchange of experiences 
and will always be glad to receive accounts of how you 
have worked out classroom projects, or of any interesting 
piece of work you have done. Won’t you tell us about 
them—and through us pass on to others the value of your 
own experiences ? ' 


GPEAKING of health education and experimental work, we 

must make mention of the campaign against rickets being 
waged by the Mulberry Health Center, an Activity of The 
New York Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor. Mulberry Health Center is situated in a crowded 
district in the lower section of the city, a district that has 
a very high infant death rate, much higher than New York 
City, or the United States Registration Area. One fourth 
of all these deaths are caused by pneumonia. 


It is believed that rickets causes a susceptibility to colds, 
bronchitis and pneumonia and since rickets is almost 
universal among infants, it is hoped that by reducing the 
prevalence of rickets the high infant sickness and deata 
rate can also be reduced. 


The plan of campaign in Mulberry Health Center is to 
teach every mother and father in the district that rickets 
is a harmful and needless disease—that its prevention 1s 
simple and much to be desired. To do this they prepared 
posters to be displayed in store windows and other available 
places, flyers with short, definite messages to be distributed 
periodically in every home in the district and a pamphlet 
telling the story of rickets and its prevention for use of 
teachers and others. Slides to be shown one week out of 
each month in the moving picture houses in and near the 
district—a short film to be used in group work are also 
being used. 


Work was begun during the week of October 17th, 1927 
and will continue for a period of two years. This work 
consists of house to house visits, groups at the health center 
and talks outside to groups already organized. 

The material used is available to other agencies desiring 
to use it in their district. 

Information may be had by writing to the Supervisor at 
Mulberry Health Center, 256 Mott Street, New York City. 


ILL you help the new editor by sending her suggestions 

as to the type and kinds of material you are most inter- 
ested in? Also, if you have been doing any interesting or 
original work in developing class room projects, won’t you 
write in and tell her about them? 
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Head of Home Economics Department, 


S in other states most of the 

teachers including those in Home 

Economics are on duty as early 
as the last of August in Michigan. 

All of us look forward to meeting 
and greeting each other at the district 
meetings of the Michigan State Teach- 
er’s Association. Our Michigan Home 
Economics Association holds its an- 
nual meetings at the different district 
meetings. The officers for the past 
year were: president, Jessie Walton, 
Kalamazoo; vice-president, Minnie 
Irons; secretary, Carol Davis, High- 
land Park; treasurer, Ruby Ander- 
son; councilor, Lulu Becker; alter- 
nate, Marie Dye. This fall the State 
Association meeting was held in Jack- 
son, October 21st and 22nd. The fol- 
lowing new officers were elected: vice- 
president, Ruth Schumacher, Kalama- 
zoo, W. S. T. C.; secretary, Elizabeth 
Creighton, Flint (City Supervisor); 
councilor, Minnie Irons, East Lansing, 
M. S. C. 

The following was the program at 
Jackson: 

9:00 A. M. West Intermediate 
School, Room 60. ‘Home Economics 
in Business and Its Relationship to 
the School,’ Jean K. Rich, Director 
of Nutritional Education, American 
Institute of Baking, Chicago. 

10:00 A. M. Business Meeting. 

10:30 ‘Echoes from Asheville.” 
Jessie Walton, President M. H. E. A. 

11:00 “Sanitation and Food Con- 
trol as Practiced by the State Board 
of Agriculture.’’ W. C. Geagley, Pure 
Foods Division, State Dept. of Agri- 
culture, Lansing. 

Saturday, October 22, 1927 

President—Jessie Walton, City Su- 
pervisor, Kalamazoo. 

9:00 A. M. West Intermediate 
School, Room 60. ‘“‘Some High Spots 
in Home Economic Research.’ Ere- 
minah D. Jarrard, Northern High 
School, Detroit. 


9:45 State Business Meeting. 
10:30 Round Table Discussions: 
Family Relationships—Leader, Irma 





Gross, Practice House, Michigan State 
College. 


CGUGGESTED TOPICS: 

1. How and where can a teacher 
obtain suitable information for teach- 
ing this unit? 

2. How can the Social Aspects of 
Family Life be woven into different 
phases of Home Economics. class 
work? 





Home Economics in Michigan 


How This Progressive State Views Home Economics as a Whole 


By ROSE J. HOGUE 


Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 





Catherine 
Michigan 


Child Welfare—Leader, 
Miller, Nursery School, 
State College. 

Suggested Topics: 

1. What facis are suitable to in- 
clude in the different grades of Home 
Economics where this work is offered? 

2. New Methods of Child Training. 

Textiles — Chairman, Julia Tear, 
Clothing Dept., Michigan State Col- 
lege. 

Suggested Topics: 

1. What shall we teach about the 
use of Rayon? 

2. What kind and how much note 
book work shouid be done in a High 
School Clothing Class, 

3. How can Field 
ports be made worth 
ing Textiles? 

12:00 Home Economics Luncheon. 


Trips and Re- 
while in teach- 


TEACHER training committee 

consisting of the members of the 
Home Economics Education Depart- 
ment of the colleges in the state meets 
twice a year to work on subjects of 
common interest. Our state super- 
visor, Miss Ruth Freegard, is a valu- 
able and helpful member of this com- 
mittee. A conference was held at 
Western State Teachers College, Kal- 
amazoo, in January, and a second one 
at Central State Teachers College, Mt. 
Pleasant, in May. At the latter a re- 
port was given on plans for grading 
outlines of duties and responsibilities 
of student teachers. Outstanding 
points of the Central Regional Confer- 
ence held in Chicago were presented 
and discussed. 

The home economics meeting at the 
time of the Schoolmaster’s Club in the 
spring ‘is always well attended) One 
of the speakers this year was Dr. 
Sundwall of the University of Michi- 
gan who talked on public health as it 
affects home economics. 

The extension work in Michigan is 
quite outstanding. Mrs. Louise Camp- 
bell in Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Michigan, is the state home 
demonstration leader. 

Home Economics Extension—-Mich- 
igan State College. 

Home Economics Extension work 
is being conducted this year in forty- 
five counties in the Southern Penin- 
sula, by Home Demonstration Agents 
and Specialists. Several other coun- 
ties have asked for home demonstra- 
tion work but can not be served this 


Central State Teachers 
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College, 








year due to the lack of Home Econom- 
ies Extension instructors. 


HE Home Economics’ Extension 

staff now consists of one State 
Leader, two Assistant State Leaders, 
five Home Demonstration Agents, and 
cight Specialists. This year two new 
specialists have been added to the 
staff, a Nutrition Specialist and a 
Specialist to assist in organization and 
general Home Economics Extension 
work. 

The local leader plan has proven to 
be a successful one in Michigan. The 
women who have been elected leaders 
have been very cooperative and have 
carried the message of the Home Dem- 
onstration Agents and Specialists back 
to their groups in a very efficient 
manner. 

One of the features of the summer’s 
work was the camp for rural women. 
Camps of a week’s duration were held 
in Ottawa, Chippewa and Washtenaw 
counties. Each day’s program con- 
sisted of a time for play, a time for 
rest and a time for the study of 
home-making. The camp in Ottawa 
County, conducted by Mrs. Ruth Mor- 
ley, County Home Demonstration 
Agent, had the advantage of an espe- 
cially fine location at Spring Lake. 

Miss Edna V. Smith, Household 
Management Specialist, reports that 
a great deal of interest was shown 
through the state by the visits of The 
Farm and Home Convenience Truck, 
a kitchen and bathroom on wheels. 
Four thousand people attended these 
meetings and were able to actually 
see and hear explained a well planned 
and furnished kitchen and a possible 
water system for the kitchen and 
bathroom in a farm home. 


4 FARM Woman’s Institute was held 

at the College in July. Among 
the topics for discussion were: Home 
Improvement; Citizenship, including 
Child training and social development 
of the child: and Health Day. 

In June the honorary degree of 
Master of Home Economics was con- 
ferred upon two Michigan women, 
well known in the Home Economics 
field; Dean Lenna Cooper, formerly 
of Battle Creek College, and Professor 
Lydia Roberts, now of the University 
of Chicago. 

An interesting nutrition class was 
organized at Michigan State Normal 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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The Story of Food and Food Products 
Supplementary Reading for Food Study Classes in Schools 


HE history of the banana is fas- 

cinating. !t is a story that brings 

together the adventures of mis- 
sionaries and explorers and the re- 
searches into the records of dim cen- 
turies of botanists, archaeologists 
and geographers. The history of the 
banana industry to an unusual degree 
is replete with examples of rugged 
pioneering and the display of indom- 
itable will in the face of hardship. 

As late as the middle of the Nine- 
teenth Century travelers and natural- 
ists wrote of the banana as a delicious 
fruit for the peoples of the tropics. It 
was not, however, until the develop- 
ment of modern ocean transportation 


“PACKING” BANANAS 


within comparatively recent years 
that this luscious fruit became a sta- 
ple food for the inhabitants of the 
temperate zone. 

The banana is grown in most moist 
tropical countries. The Atlantic 
Coast of Central America offers ideal 
conditions for its culture. Here the 
tropical jungle, extending a few miles 
back from the Caribbean Sea, has 
given way to the greatest banana 
farms in the world. 

These lowlands were invaded about 
1000 B.C. by the Maya Indians, who 
established a remarkable empire last- 
ing through many centuries. Some 
of their monuments built during the 
first six centuries of the Christian Era 
are found today in Guatemala, Hondu- 
ras and Mexico. The Mayas achieved 
& high state of civilization only to be 


The Story of the Banana Industry 


By PHILIP K. REYNOLDS 


United Fruit Company, Boston, Massachusetts 


beaten down and swept away by the 
forces of disease. As a result the 
land returned to its wild state dur- 
ing the lapse of many centuries. The 
banana industry, created by American 
enterprise and capital, has applied 
sanitation and preventive medicine in 
the rehabilitation of these lowlands 
once the seat of an ancient empire. 
Central America may well thank the 
banana trade for the most progressive 
influence and constructive develop- 
ment which have ever reached its 
shores. 

The demands of the banana have 
caused the building of wharves and 
railroads, the sanitation of vast areas 


BANANA PLANTATION 


of tropical jungle, the advancement of 
medical science in dealing with tropi 
cal disease and the intimate use of 
commercial radio telegraphy. 
Bananas are the product of a rap- 
idly growing plant which, at matur- 
ity, reaches a height of from twenty 
to thirty feet and has a diameter of 
eighteen to twenty-four inches. The 
stem, which bears the fruit, pushes 
its way through the closely grouped 
leaves nine or ten months after 
planting and, bending over and down, 
looks something like a large ear of 
corn enveloped in its husk. The out- 
er covering drops off, revealing the 
young bananas pointing downward. 
‘Later these embryo bananas turn up- 
ward and increase rapidly in size. 
The bud at the end of the stem is 
sterile, as centuries of cultivation 


have caused the seeds of the banana 
to become atrophied, and planting is 
done by sticking into the soil rhi- 
zomes, or “bits’’ cut from a healthy, 
well-developed plant. 

Each plant bears but one bunch -of 
bananas, made up of “hands” con- 
taining from fourteen to twenty “‘fin- 
gers”’ or individual bananas. Bananas 
are commercially ciassed as ranging 
from nine to six hands. A nine-hand 
bunch will weizh between fifty and 
seventy-five pounds. 

Bananas are always cut green, 
even when they are to be consumed 
Iceally. If allowed to ripen on the 
plant the fruit becomes insipid, the 


IN PRODUCTION 


skin bursts and insects, drawn by 
the sugar within, attack the fruit. 

A banana plantation produces mar- 
ketable fruit from twelve to four- 
teen months after having been plant- 
ead. From the day the underbrush is 
cleared away from the alluvial plain 
where the plantation is started up to 
the day the fruit is sold to the local 
retailer, it is a race against time. And 
it is because of this characteristic of 
the banana that a constant express 
steamship service has to be maintain- 
ed between the countries where ba- 
nanas grow and the ports of the Uni- 
ted States and Europe. 

In order to get the fruit from the 
plantations to the seaboard, railroads 
have to be maintained at a high de- 
gree of efficiency and rights of way 
must be kept open despite tropic 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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Nutrition Outline for Third Grade 


E PITORS NOTE:—The followin article is 
contributed by a student of Marshall ( ollege 
West Virginia, where, under the able direction 
of Miss Isabella C. Wilson, successful health 
and nutrition programs are being worked out. 
In the November issue of THE HOME 
ECONOMIST we told of Miss Wilson’s work 
and of the excellent Health Books made by 
the students. 


UTRITION involves, besides cor- 
N rect diet: 1. The formation and 

practice of habits essential to 
health. 2. The acquisition of knowl- 
edge necessary to health. 3. The de- 
velopment of right attitudes and 
ideals with regard to health, both 
physical and mental. 


Outline for Lessons 


1. Milk a. Milk and its products (but- 

ter, cream and cheese). 

b. Why growing child should 
consume milk, 
Milk, the perfect food, for 
children and adults, 

. Drill on idea that fruits 
and vegetables are neces 
sary to child’s diet but 


must be supplemented with 
plenty of milk, to get all 


food elements. 


2. Milk (continued). 
A. Story, ‘‘The Milk Fairies,’’ Dans- 
dill. 


3. Milk (continued). 
a. Why we should drink it slowly. 
1. Tastes better. 
2. Easier digested. 


t 


= 


Vhy best food. 

Tastes good. 

. Easily digested. 

. Very nourishing. 

. Contains lime (teeth-bone). 


oOo f. Wt — 


. Makes muscle and blood. 

. Inexpensive as compared to 
other foods of equal nutritive 
value. 


=r) 


. Everyone should have not less 
than two cups a day. It may be 
taken in soups, creamed vege- 
tables, ete, 


. Milk (continued), 
a. Excursion to 
milk depot. 


nearby dairy or 

1. Note cleanliness of employees, 
building, utensils, cows, etc. 

2. What relation has the dairy or 
milk depot to health. 


. Vegetables. 

a. ‘‘Vegetables are good to eat. 
This truth I will repeat, 
Eat some cooked, eat some raw, 
To be healthy, obey this law.” 


By MARGARET C, LAMBERT 


Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia 


b. Why we should eat vegetables. 
c. When to eat. 
1. At least once a day (green). 
. Vegetables we should eat. 

1. Potatoes. 

2.Green vegetables — spinach, 
peas, string beans, carrots, etc. 

. Vegetables may be served. 

1. Raw. 

2. Cooked. 

. Care. 

1. All vegetables should be wash- 
ed or scrubbed before cooking 
or eating. 

. Ways of cooking. 

1, Steamed, baked, 
‘stewed, 


boiled, or 


. Leafy vegetables. 
1. Especailly good teeth-bone, 


>. The Garden. 


a. Why we shculd have a garden? 
1.To get fresh vegetables. 
2. Name some garden vegetables. 
3. What must be kept out of the 
garden (weeds). 
.Are bad _ health 
weeds? Why? 


habits like 


The Story, “The Potato Choosing 


Boy,’”’ Dansdell. (Read and Dis- 
cuss. ) 


}. Fruit. 


a. Why is fruit a good food? 
1. Sugar. 
2. Water. 
3. Pleasant taste. 
4. Helps bowel movement. 
. What should fruit take the place 
of? 
1. Candy. 
2. May be used as a dessert. 
». What fruits are good for third 
grade girls and boys? 
1. Fresh orange, apple, 
pear, plum. 
2.Cooked baked apple, stewed 
prunes. 
d. Cut (free handed) as many dif- 
ferenent fruits as you know and 
mount on colored paper. 


peach, 


. Water. 

a. Why do we have drinking foun- 
tains in our school? 
1. More healthy than 

bucket. 

b. If using cups—what kind? 

1. Individual (discuss). 

c. Why we should drink water. 
1. Washes out inside of body. 
2. Aids food to digest. 

d. When we should drink water. 
1. Before breakfast. 


cups and 


2. Before or after meals. 
3. When we are thirsty. 
. How much. 
1. Child, 2 quarts liquid, most 
water. 
f. Kind of water. 
1. Pure always. 
2. May be boiled (20 to 30 min.) 
3. Never iced. 


10. Coffee and Tea. 

a. Why we should not drink coffee 
and tea. 
1. Prevents growth. 
2. Contains drugs (habit grows). 

b. A glass of warm milk will. 

1. Warm you. 

2. Rest you. 

3. Give you strength. 

4. Help you grow. 

5. Gain in weight. 

6. Clean skin. 

c. Coffee and Tea will: 

1. Give no strength. 

2. Keep weight down. 

3. Tire you. 

4. Brown, muddy skin. 

5. Cross and fidgety. 

6. Keep you awake and nervous. 

7. Takes away your appetite. 


11. Cereals. 
a. Why we should eat cereals: 
1. Make us grow. 
2.Give heat to our bodies. 
. Kinds of cereals. 
1. Cooked, dark. 
2. Raw. 
. Make a cereal health poster. 
.Game, ‘‘Vezgetable, Fruit, Ce- 
real,’’ Dansdill. 


12.Good food habits 
tablish). 


1.Be cheerful and 
eating. 


(copy and es- 


happy while 

2. Be neat and clean at mealtime. 

3. Eat slowly. 

. Drink slowly. 

5. Chew food thoroughly. 

5. Eat meals at regular hours. 

. Play quietly or rest after each 
meal, 

. Learn to like your food. 

9. Drink one quart of milk a day. 
. Eat fruit every day. 

. Eat at least one green vegetable 
every day. 

2. Eat candy and cake after meals 
only. 

3. Never 
drinks. 


14. Divide with others. 


drink tea, coffee, cold 








st 


us. 


each 


day. 


table 


neals 


cold 
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Chapters from the Lives of Leaders 







ANY are the letters of inquiry 
that come to us asking, “What 
are the opportunities for a re- 
search position?” Some from those 
who have a real desire for investiga- 
tional work, some from those who are 
tired of teaching and “want to try 


” 


something new,” and many from those 
who would, for various reasons, “like 
to spend a winter in Washington.” 


It does not seem amiss as a result 
of this, to set up the opportunities in 
research available here and elsewhere, 
the qualifications desirable for such 
women, and the training needed w 
supplement individual qualifications, 
especially when some seem to be of the 
opinion that any woman who can sew 
or cook, or has managed a home with 
a fair degree of success should be able 
to qualify for research in home 
economics. 


The term “research” is not new. 
Only recently, however, have we come 
to think in terms of home economics 
research. So it might be wise in the 
beginning to start with a definition 
proposed by a committee of the Land 
Grant College Association, “Research 
in home economics should include study 
by the experimental method of the 
phenomena and factors which are in- 
volved in home life and the problems 
growing out of homes and their rela- 
tionships under conditions which per- 
mit of a cause and effect relationship.” 
This sounds somewhat involved. FPer- 
haps it is one of those definitions 
which needs in itself to be defined. 
Anyhow it furnishes a starting point 


THERE has been some confusion of 

thought as to where home econom- 
ics research begins and where research 
by some of the contributing fields leaves 
off. After all, why does this matter? 
The line of division will probably be 
determined as it'is in certain close:y 
related industrial fields, by the market 
demand, or in this case by relative de- 
grees of initiative. It has even bees 
proposed that there is no such thing as 
home economics research and_ that 
since our problems must be solved by 
the fundamental sciences they should 
be, so to speak, farmed out to them. 
The important point, after all, is that 
the problems should be seen and con- 
scientious efforts made toward their 
solution. Any classification of research 
should be on the basis of the problem 


What Are the Opportunities in Research in Home Economics? 


By LOUISE STANLEY 


Chief of Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture 





solved and not the training of the 


person doing the work. 


Home economics is not a single sub- 
ject, but a field of knowledge. It draws 
upon the basic sciences and organizes 
them around the solutions of home 
problems. The field subdivides itself 
into definitely separated aspects of 
homemaking as food, clothing, housing, 
child training, and adjustment of rela- 
tionships within the home, and the 
economic or managerial aspect which 
may be developed separately or as a 
part of the other groupings. Certain 
basic sciences contribute more to one 
field than another, but there is con- 
siderable overlapping. Most of the 
problems do not deal with just one of 
these sciences but may cross-section 
two or more. 


EXAMPLES of this are the studies 
in the field of child development. 
The nutritionist might make a study of 
child nutrition from her own special 
point of view. If worked out on a 
practical basis, however, she soon 
needs help. The psychologist can con- 
tribute to a study of development of 
feod habits, the pediatritian determine 
any diseased condition resulting, the 
physical trainer show the relation of 
posture to malnutrition. All have valu- 
able contributions to make. Each may 
study the child from his specialized 
point of view and make his own con- 
tribution or, by consultation with each 
other and simultaneous studies of re- 
lated problems a rounded picture of the 
whole child can be obtained rather than 
highly specialized dissected portions. 


This is the important contribution of 
home economics. Growing up rather 
rapidly during the last few years, 
much help has been needed. The 
specialized scientists have come to our 
aid and by working to a common en 
rather than within the artificial limita- 
tions of a special science, home eco- 
nomics problems have served to co- 
ordinate the efforts of the other sci- 
entists and organize their knowledge 
from a new point of view. 


There has been a decided increase 
in the amount of home economics re- 
search being done during the last five 
years. Part of this at least has been 
stimulated by the establishment of the 
Bureau of Home Economics in the De- 
partment and in part by the passage 


to the experiment stations, a portion 
of which may be used for home eco- 
nomics research. 


OST new movements receive a 

stimulus by a governmental act 
that is far in excess of the actual 
amount of money appropriated. The 
creation of the Bureau of Home 
Economics in the Department of Agri- 
culture is no exception to this. In the 
announcement of the establishment of 
the new bureau attention was called to 
the need for research in this field. In 
news releases setting forth the plan 
for the bureau the need was set up de- 
finitely in the form of specific problems 
to be studied. It is hoped that the 
contributions of the bureau since its 
establishment have justified the confi- 
cence of those interested in its estab- 
lishment and have served to show the 
potentialities of such studies. 

In agriculture for many years in- 
structional work and research studies 
have been under way, both federally 
aided by the Land Grant Act and the 
acts furnishing aid to the State Ex- 
periment Stations. Extension work 
was started in 1914 as a means of get- 
ting results of research study to the 
farmers. 

Hofne economics started wrong end 
to. Instructional work has been allow- 
ed like Topsy just to grow without the 
desirable support of a research pro- 
gram. In developing extension it was 
recognized that a stable agriculture 
must be based on stable home condi- 
tions, and home economies and agricul- 
tural extension were started simultane 
ously. There was so much of value in 
the “rule of thumb” methods of home 
evonomics, that we were slow to see 
how much more valuable they could be 
made by scientific study. But the need 
tor this came to be increasingly recog- 
nized. 


BY the passage of the Purnell Act 

in 1925, money was appropriated 
to the states which may be used for 
home economics research. The total 
amount to each state under this meas- 
ure was $20,000 for the first year. This 
is to increase by $10,000 each year un- 
til a total of $60,000 will be available 


of the Purnell Act giving increased aid 
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to each state for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1930, and for each fiscal year 
thereafter. 


Home economics is not mentioned by 
name in this act. The author wrote 
one of his colleagues that if home 
economics was written into the bill 
“they would want half the money.” To 
the home economics representative he 
said: “Why mention home economics? 
If that were done it would be necessary 
to mention all the other departments in 
agriculture by name, as dairy hus- 
bandry, poultry husbandry, farm crops, 
and so on.” It was provided, however, 
that some of this money might be used 
for study of “problems of the farm 
home,” and in the brief supporting the 
passage of this act home economics is 
mentioned several times. 


HE experiment station directors 

have been liberal in their interpre- 
tation of this act, and some of them 
have taken seriously their responsibili- 
ty to home economics. Figures on the 
use of this money, taken from a recent 
report made by Sybil L. Smith of the 
Office of Experiment Stations, show 
that a total of $210,941, or 13.52% of 
the total amount available will be spent 
this year on home economics studies. 
Most of these studies are being con- 
ducted by members of the home econo- 
mics staffs. 


Several foundations have intereste'l 
themselves in studies relating to the 
social aspects of home life—home re- 
letionships, child training, recreation 
problems. These have been most help- 
ful in developing a field not yet clear- 
ly defined and one whose importance 
is not sufficiently recognized to obtain 
government funds for its support. It 
is believed that these studies will show 
the problems and their relation to 
public welfare so as to justify on eco- 
nomic and social grounds additional 
funds from these sources and eventu- 
ally government aid. 


HERE are an increasing number of 

"commercial laboratories studying 
home economics problems. Some are 
organized to study methods and equip- 
ment to increase the efficiency of both, 
and others to obtain the essential 
facts for sales programs, either selling 
points or economic studies to deter- 
mine probable markets. While these 
laboratories are not new, the introduc- 
tion of the home economics worker in- 
to them is. Her value is now realized 
and increased extension of this type of 
work may be expected in accordance 
with the efficiency of her work. It is 
especially desirable that more women 
go into technical studies dealing with 
the sales end. 


The demand for research workers is 
still variable as would be expected in 
a field so new. 
that it will 


The indications are 


increase. Probably the 





most stable demand at present comes 








from the land-grant colleges and the 
state experiment stations. 


GALARIES vary. For college gradu- 
ates they start with $1500—$1860, 
depending upon experience. Few gov- 
ernmental and probably no state ex- 
periment station positions pay over 
$5,000 unless administrative duties are 
included. The lower grade positions 
must be looked upon as_ supplying 
training on the job, and in laboratories 
with well-trained directors if the work 
is organized to allow all to participate 
it will in many cases, be as valuable 
as a year of graduate study—in some 
cases even more worth while. Com- 
mercial positions in home economics as 
in other lines usually pay better. There 
is less stability in these and certain 
restrictions. Most of the foundations 
promoting research give funds in the 
form of special fellowship grants. 


In the educational institutions work- 
ers may spend all or part time in re- 
search. The instructor who devotes 
part of her time to research and the 
remainder to teaching is usually more 
progressive than one who has no in- 
terest in research and certainly carries 
tc her teaching a different point of 
view. The assistant may be a graduate 
student doing research as a part of 
her training. 


N THE state experiment stations the 
present tendency is toward the em- 
ployment of full-time workers. This is 
necessary where the experiment sta- 
tion is not associated with the rest of 
the home economics division. Home 
economics as a whole suffers from this, 
and it is believed that the part-time 
worker can have the time devoted to 
research sufficiently safeguarded to 
make such an arrangement satisfac- 
tory to all concerned. Where the re- 
search worker offers graduate courses 
it is usually possible to have the ser- 
vices of graduate students working on 
certain problems. This contributes 
considerable work and furnishes, as 
well, the most desirable type of train- 
ing for future research workers. 


Industrial firms have in many cases 
preferred to make their contributions 
towards research directly to such in- 
stitutions in the form of fellowship 
grants, believing that in this way they 
get a higher type of service, are more 
sure of a disinterested study, and are 
contributing more to the development 
of the field as a whole than when the 
work is isolated in their own labora- 
tories. Unquestionably the usefulness 
of a good research person is increased 
many times by placing at her disposal 
either paid research assistants or grad- 


uate students who serve in that capaci-- 


ty during training. The chief difficulty 
with this type of aid has been that the 
amounts paid were too small and the 
period of time was too limited for a 
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person to stay on the job as long a3 
desirable. There is need for endowed 
or industrial fellowships which will 
allow some of our trained research 
workers to keep with them for a long- 
er period of time promising younger 
workers. 


What are the qualifications that are 
desirable in a person who is headed 
toward a three-story research job? She 
should have an analytical, unprejudiced 
mind, intellectual honesty, keep power 
of observation, accuracy in small de- 
tails, good judgment, and a logical 
mind which can form hypotheses and 
interpret results. 


1 TRAINING and experience, she 

should have a knowledge of home 
economics and close practical contact 
with that particular part of home 
economics in which she expects to 
work. This should be reinforced by 
good sound fundamentai training in the 
science or sciences contributing to the 
solution of the problems on which she 
is working. In some cases she may 
have to go to the specialists in this 
field for help. Then her knowledge 
must be sufficient to enable her wo 
work with them understandingly. In 
addition, she must know hew to use 
research tools, especially laboratory 
equipment, and materials, and the sta- 
tistical methods necessary in enter- 
preting her data. 


She must know the literature of her 
subject and where to get needed in- 
formation. This means knowledge of 
how to use bibliographies, how to keep 
reading notes, and how to organize and 
relate facts gathered from reading and 
observation. 


In setting up any research labora- 
tory there is a demand for different 
grades of jobs. Certain of the lower 
and sub-professional grades do not de- 
mand such a high degree of training, 
and if a person is content to stay in a 
one-story position fewer qualifications 
are necessary. The important de- 
mands in the lower grade jobs are abi- 
lity to follow definite directions in do- 
ing routine work, and accuracy in do- 
ing this and in recording detailed re- 
sults. Previous training in the pro- 
cesses involved is sometimes required. 
In some cases opportunities arise where 
judgment must be used, but the young- 
er worker must be careful not to sub- 
stitute her own judgment for that of 
the person in charge without calling 
attention to this. 


The first and second grade jobs are, 
as pointed out above, valuable as preli- 
minary training, especially when the 
worker is allowed some initiative and 
is required to do the necessary reading, 
set up the hypothesis, and plan we 
experiment under the direction of some 
one in authority. 

(Continued on Page 47) 
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Home Economics Research at Boston University 


Students Conduct a Survey for the Massachusetts Laundryowners’ Association 


D!rector, 


RGANIZED in the conviction 
that homemaking is concerned 
with the production of intangi- 

ble values rather than tangible com- 
modities in our present economic sys- 
tem, the home economics department, 
in the College of Practical Arts and 
Letters, at Boston University does not 
have the conventional curriculum. The 
most important feature of our work so 
far is the establishment of a Bureau 
of Consumer Research. 


The Bureau has for its primary ob- 
jective the development of an intelli- 
gent consumer consciousness on the 
part of the student. As a secondary 
objective, implied within the first, it 
seeks to develop a better understand- 
ing among the three factors of the 
trade triangle, the producer, the mer- 
chandiser, and the customer. 


The work is developed through a se- 
ries of research problems, set for our 
solution by trade organizations. The 
work is not imaginary but real, the 
problems not hypothetical, but prac- 
tical and existent. 

An example, briefly summarized, will 
make the idea clearer. 

One of our problems for 1926-27 
was given to us by the Massachusetts 
Laundryowners’ Association, which 
financed the overhead involved by the 
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investigation. The question set was 
to collect information contributing to 
the better understanding of consumer- 
reaction to laundry service. 

As the most efficient method of 
gathering this data we chose that bat- 
tle-scarred, but still most reliable old 
campaigner, the questionnaire. Eight 
hundred students participated in the 
collection of information. Out of the 
total we sampled out, according to 
statistical practice, seven hundred 
questionnaires for detailed tabulation 
and analysis. 


The whole project was managed by 
the students on our own college 
equipment from the mimeographing 
of the forms themselves to the adding 
machine totals of the results. 


As an indication of how widely 
representative the sampling proved to 
be the income range is typical. ‘The 
highest income reported was $100,000 
a year, the lowest $1,000. Twelve 
states beside Massachusetts were 
represented in the territory covered 
by the survey. One hundred and nine- 
ty-eight different occupations were 
reported among the heads of the sev- 
en hundred families. 


Some of our findings have consid- 
erable significance. The average 


Bureau Consumer Research, Boston University 


family consisted of 4.68 persons, The 
biological theory that there is a pre- 
ponderance of male births subsequent 
to a war was sustained by an average 
of .25 male children under ten years 
of age, as against .19 female chil- 
dren in the same age group. In the 
age range ten to twenty the figures 
were .47 male as compared with .90 
female. 

The size of the family decreased in 
parallel movement to income decrease. 
In the group having an average in- 
come of $13,475.00, the average fam- 
ily numbered 5.31. The next group, 
reporting incomes averaging $4,- 
606.38, had a numerical average of 
4.67. The group reporting an income 
averaging $2,115.70, has a numerncal 
composition of only .05 persons. Here 
is an eloquent piece of evidence that 
reason gains ascendancy in the solu- 
tion of home problems. 


At the annual convention of the As- 
sociation sustaining the project, the 
summarized findings were presented 
by a group of the students participat- 
ing in the research. The activity 
gave them a new insight into the 
merchandiser’s problems and the pro- 
ducer’s dilemmas. They discovered 
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with the ideal of a _ neighborhood 
RELATIVE COMPETENCY laundry operating under the scrupul- 
ous perfection of standard practice. 
IN HOUSEKEEPING The foot pounds of expended com- 
munity energy are reduced to a mini- 
mum by centralized effort. Invest- 
ment-capital tied up by individually 
owned equipment is released for more 
productive forms of use. For each 
patron also, released time is won 
from the less essential activities of 
housekeeping und given over to the 
far more significant and delicate task 
of homemaking. 


G@BLUXURY WECOMFORT @BNECESSITY 














Before long it will quite likely be 
true that, except as reminiscent play- 
work, most housekeepers cannot af- 
ford to make things. Their skill will 
that a huge percentage of laundry pa- riculum no better industry for study not be demonstrated in fabrication 
trons want their linen collected on than the laundry can be chosen. but in selection. Their training 
Monday and delivered on Thursday. Laundering, for example, is seen should therefore look toward the ba- 
Two days the laundryowner must car- not as a process carried on by indi- sic economies of choosing sources of 
ry the charges of an idle plant be- vidual housekeepers in individual supply and_ discriminating among 
cause of the lack of consumer-under- 
standing. In the matter of collec- 


ion, : , but all pez 8 t- 

shape ponieagpen eclarAgpneratageant RELATIVE DISLIKE FOR 

half-past ten i h ing. Obvi- 

tong ecto este ai th HOUSEKEEPING DUTIES 
Though the results bristled with 


stimulating data, enough has been LUXURY 
given here to demonstrate our stand- 


point and our procedure. MFORT 

In a mass-production economy, CO 
home economics must concentrate on 
training in delegation rather than in- 
dividual performance of the imper- 
senal household routines. In order to 
harmonize home practice with eco- 
nomic circumstances in this new era 
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we have the double responsibility of 
the study of conditions among pro- 
ducers and merchandisers while we 
give future consumers a better con- homes, Measured by the group combinations of centrally manufac- 
ception of their own privileges and standpoint, the total time, energy, tured and merchandised commodities, 
responsibilites. and investment of capital involved 

For a practical exercise in bringing in individual performance entails an 
all these objectives into play in a cur- appalling social waste as compared 











Progress in this direction § rests 
upon our newer conception of home- 
making both as a civic responsibility 
and a social adventure. Not a little 
of the self-centered irresponsibility 
of a younger generation is chargeable 
to an older thought that, with more 
i \ 13.47500 3 less anceremyr clung - _ es 
Poa y — f a home limited to God’s blessings 

: AVERAGE INCOME is 
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nfarts * 4606.38 My son John and his wife 


Metron AVERAGE INCOME Us four and no more. 

— The moment we graduate from 
sia that plane into one of larger fellow- 
nlants 2 ¥ 2115.70 ship, home economics rapidly divests 
Oataron 4a AVERAGE INCOME itself of the hand-made swaddling 
Adults / a clothes of its infancy to put on the 
fg to 0 Som be i ites DNRC more mature garments of a truly so- 

cial science. 
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The Story of Textiles 


Supplementary Reading for Classes in Clothing and Textiles 


HOSE who handle woolen fabrics 

in any way should by some means 

become expert judges of the fine- 
ness of the wool fiber; otherwise they 
are handicapped in not being able to 
judge the intrinsic value of the raw 
material from which the fabrics are 
constructed. A student could be a spe- 
cialist in design, know pleasing color 
combinations, and could even discrim- 
inate between the various degrees of 
softness or ‘‘feel’’ in finished cloth, and 
yet fall far short of being an expert 
judge of fabric values if unable to 
pass judgment upon 
the fineness of the 
wool fibers from 
which the _ fabrics 
are constructed. 


Those who un- 
derstand woolen 
fabrics know that a 
the cost of the raw 
material increases 
with the increase of 
fineness of the wool 
The fabrics constructed of fine fibers 
have greater strength for a given 
weight and have. on the whole, a 
more satisfactory durability than 
those fabrics constructed of coarse 
fibers. Softness is itself an important 
property that depends on fineness. A 
piece of goods may be made of coarse 
fibers and finished so that it appears 
soft when new: yet the artifice of the 
finisher is soon lost and the fabric be- 
comes harsh after it has been worn 
awhile unless if is made of wool that 
is soft and fine. 


they contain. 


The richness and depth of color that 
sets fabrics made of wool apart from 
the materials that are made from 
other textile fibers can only be ob- 
tained to its fullest degree from “the 
finer wools. Serges and similar stuffs 
manufactured from worsted yarn take 
on an undesirable shine more quickly 
if made of coarse fibers than if made 
of fine. Moreover, in order to study a 
fabric intelligently, it is necessary to 
know whether the fibers in it are of 
uniform fineness or whether it is made 
up of a conglomeration of coarse and 
fine fibers. As a general rule, the 
more uniform the fineness of wool 
fibers that enter into a piece of goods, 
the more pleasing to the eye it will be. 





Type of micrometer caliper used in 
measuring wool fibers 


The Use of the Micrometer Caliper 


By J. A. HILL 


Laramie, Wyoming 


ESTS and observations have con- 
vinced me that untrained people 
have very little discrimination when 
it comes to judging the fineness of 
wool. They may be intelligent, their 
senses may be keen from a physiolog- 
ical standpoint, yet without training 
they are unable to judge fineness ex- 
cept in very wide degrees. I have 
often had highly intelligent visitors 
to my laboratory select the very coars- 
est specimen of wool on_ display, 
thinking it was the finest, the average 
diameter of the coarse sample in 
° some cases being 
two and one-half 
times that of the 
fine. 

In the wool labor- 
atory of the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming we 
have, during the 
past ten years, de- 
veloped a technique 
for the use of the 
micrometer caliper for measuring the 
diameter of wool fibers. We are thor- 
oughly convinced of the practical use- 
fulness of this instrument in experi- 
ments where it is necessary to meas- 
ure the fineness of wool quickly and 
correctly. As a_ by-product, so to 
speak, of our experimental work we 
have found that the caliper has a use- 
ful place in the laboratory for the in- 
struction of students. We had not 
worked with the caliper long until we 
found that its svstematic use in meas- 
uring fibers soon trained the person 
doing the work so that he attained an 
unusually good judgment of fineness. 
I first discovered this several years 
ago when I found that a student as- 
sistant who had been measuring a 
large number of fibers on the caliper 
was able to estimate the diameter of 
fibers within an error of plas or minus 
one ten-thousandth of an inch about 
nine times out of ten. At first this 
seemed like an uncanny power, but 
years of work with students since 
then has shown that this degree of 
skill can be developed in almost any- 
one who has patience enough to 
measure wool systematically. We 
have now worked out a definite pro- 
cedure for teaching this discrimina- 
tion of wool, in the case of students 
of wool production, which becomes 
the foundation for their practical 
work in grading. Since we have 


adopted this practice, our students 
learned wool grading and sorting 
very much more rapidly than they 
were able to by the method previous 
ly used of having them sort out sam- 
ples of wool of various fineness, fol- 
lowed by a correction of their sort- 
ings by an instructor. 


REMEMBER my experience in 

learning to sort and grade wool. 
The instructor showed me a sample 
of wool and said, “This is a half 
blood”? and then showed me another 
and said, ‘“‘This is a_ three-eighths 
blood,”’ and so on. Then he gave me 
unsorted wool and asked me to match 
these samples or to divide the un- 
sorted wool into piles corresponding 
to the three or four samples shown. 
I learned very slowly by this process 
because my eye had not been trained 
to discriminate between the individual 
fibers of whch the samples were com- 
posed. Everything seemed more or 
less hazy to me. The’ instructor 
pointed out differences that I could 
not see and had no means of measur- 
ing. It was not until after I had done 
considerable work in testing fibers 
for strength, and handled wool fiber 
by fiber, that I acquired sureness of 
judgment in comparing samples of 
wool for fineness. But even after 
years of fairly successful experience 
in practical grading, I found my 
judgment very much improved when 
I began to measure wool with the mi- 
crometer caliper. The students who 
begin to sort and grade wool after 
preliminary lessons on the _ caliper, 
start out with a feeling of assurance 
that was unthought of before we used 
the caliper. In fact, if the instruct- 
or tells the student that Sample A is 
finer than Sample B, and the student 
doubts it or believes that Sample B 
is finer than Sample A, he can back 
his judgment by measurement on the 
calipers. It has not been unknown 
in our laboratory for the instructor to 
he proved wrong by a student who 
has worked faithfully with the cali- 
pers. 


PRACTICAL judges of the fineness 

of wool seem to depend consider- 
ably upon the fineness of crimp. For 
a general rule, the finer the natural 
crimp or curl in the wool fibers found 
in the fleece, the finer the fiber. Many 
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who judge sheep in the show ring de- 
pend almost entirely upon crimp as an 
indicator of fineness in wool. In fact, 
cur standard works on animal hus- 
bandry give this as the approved 
method of comparing the fineness of 
wool. While it is true that there is a 
fairly high degree of correlation be- 
tween fineness of crimp and fineness 
of fiber, it does not hold universally. 
Very often the judge who depends 
upon crimp alone in determining the 
fineness will be one or two whole 
grades in error. Even if dependence 
on crimp serves the student of animal 
husbandry and the growers who han- 
dle the unscoured wool in the mills, 
it is of no value for the textile stu- 
dent because as soon as wool is 
scoured, the crimp is so distorted that 
ii loses the value that it had in the 
original fleece for measuring fineness. 
Moreover, in the manufacture of 
worsted yarn, one of the aims of the 
whole process is to remove completely 
and permanently all the crimp that 
was originally in the fiber. There- 
fore, the textile student who under- 
takes to analyze the yarns of woven 
or knit goods must learn to work 
without the help of crimp. 


However, the student of textiles 
does not need to despair of being able 
to attain a good working judgment 
with respect to the fineness of wool, 
even if only a short time can be de- 
voted to attaining it. I am convinced 
that it is just as easy to discriminate 
fineness of wool as fineness of nails 
or even trees in a forest, It all de- 
pends on being trained to look at the 
fibers individually and to have some 
standard of measuremnet or a basis 
for comparison. The work of the psy- 
chologists in sense discrimination has 
shown that the ability to be sure of a 
difference in the size or weight of two 
objects is determined not by the total 
differences between two objects but 
by the proportion of difference. It is 
no more difficult to discriminate be- 
tween weights of one ounce and one- 
quarter ounce respectively than it is 
between weights of one pound and 
one-quarter of a pound. So if we have 
normal vision and learn to observe 
wool fibers, it is probably no more 
difficult to discriminate between a 
wool fiber that js five ten thousandths 
of an inch and one that is seven ten- 
thousandths of an inch in diameter 
than it is between two fence posts, 
one of which is five inches in diameter 
and the other seven inches. 


T IS true that the micrometer caliper 

is not the only means of measur- 
ing the fineness of wool. The micro- 
scope with a micrometer stage had 
been in use many years before the cali- 
per was thought of, and it is still 
being used throughout the world to- 
day. A variation of the method using 
the micrometer stage is to project the 
image of the wool fiber through the 


microscope upon a screen. This makes 
possible the use of larger measuring 
instruments than the micrometer 
stage. Recent work in England has 
developed a method that promises to 
be of considerable value in determin- 
ing average fineness. A number of 
fibers are weighed and the ratio be- 
tween weight and the total length of 
the fibers is used as a measure of 
fineness. 


N° matter what the relative valve of 

the various methods of measuring 
may have for research purposes, I am 
strongly of the opinion that the mi- 
crometer is the best instrument we 
have so far for teaching discrimina- 
tion of fineness to studens. The fol- 
lowing are some of the reasons why I 
believe that this is true: 


1. The micrometer is an_ instru- 
ment that the ordinary student can 
learn to manipulate without much dif- 
ficulty. It is of substantial construc- 
tion and is not expensive. About 
thirty dollars will buy the best that 
is made, and cheaper ones that are 
satisfactory for personal use can be 
bought for about half this amount. 


2. The wool is much more easily 
prepared for measurement with the 
caliper than with the microscope. The 
standard method of microscopic 
preparation consists of mounting the 
wool on a cover glass, usually in bal- 
sam, but sometimes in glycerine. If 
the balsam method is used, a day or 
two generally elapses between the 
preparation of a sample and the time 
when it is actually measured. With 
the caliper, a student can be given a 
sample of wool and he can clean this 
in a little benzol, dry it between blot- 
ting paper or felting paper, and pro- 
ceed at once with the measurement. 
It has been found that the work of 
measurement, once it is begun, goes as 
rapidly with the caliper as with the 
microscope. <A student of moderate 
speed and deftness can measure one 
hundred fibers with the caliper in 
twenty to thirty minutes. 


3. The most important advantage 
of the caliper is the fact that fiber be- 
ing measured is, under the observation 
of the senses in a normal way at 
the time it is being measured. With 
the microscope the fibers that may 
have been placed under the slide an 
hour, or even a day or two previous- 
ly, are beyond the sense of touch of 
the operator because they are under 
a cover glass. Under the ordinary pro- 
cedure for microscopic measurement, 
a number of fibers are under one cover 
glass. The fibers are not in a posi- 
tion in which they can be seen nor- 
mally by the eye, but are under ob- 
servation as images very much en- 
larged, so that there is no chance to 
make an association between the or- 
gans of sight and touch and the actual 
measurement of a given fiber, or the 
comparative size of two fibers. Con- 
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trasting this with the measurement of 
a fiber by means of the caliper, a sin- 
gle fiber is taken in the fingers so 
that there is a definite impression 
upon the sense of touch. In order to 
get the fiber into position for measur- 
ing with the caliper, it must be under 
close observation of the eye. In fact, 
we arrange for the correct lighting 
of the instrument and provide a dark 
background in order that the best pos- 
sible view of the fiber can be obtain- 
ed. So when the student draws out 
a fiber and measures it, he can say to 
himself: ‘‘This is the way a fiber looks 
and feels that measures this number 
of ten-thousandths of an inch.” 


N ORDER to keen the student alert, 
we require, as soon as a little pre- 
liminary practice has been obtained, 
an estimate of the size of each fiber 
to be recorded before it is measured. 
The student is, therefore, stimulated 
by the record of proress that is be- 
ing made. 


The instruments we find most sat- 
isfactory are direct reading machin- 
ists’ calipers, graduated to ten-thou- 
sandths of an inch. The vernier cal- 
ipers cost considerably less but are 
not easy to read, not because of the 
difficulty of reading the vernier, but 
because of the manipulation neces- 
sary to bring the vernier into position 
to be read. 


OUR method of recording measure- 
ments is by means of a frequency 


distribution, samples of which are 
shown herewith. The kind I originally 
used and found satisfactory is shown 
in Table I, which is simply a tally 
sheet method. However, Professor 
Burns, of the University Wool Labor- 
atory, devised the method of record- 
ing shown in Table II, in which the 
count is kept by means of recording 
the estimated diameter on the line for 
the measured diameter. Thus, if a 
student estimates that a fiber meas- 
ures five, and it actually measures six, 
he enters the number 5 in the 6 line. 
The average diameter and other statis- 
tical constants can be determined 
from the frequency table; also the er- 
ror of judgment can be calculated. 


The method outlined can be adopt- 
ed almost completely by the instruct- 
or in textiles. A series of fibers can 
be analyzed, running through the 
range of fiber diameter usually found 
in domestic fabrics. At the beginning, 
at least, the fabrics should be plain 
serges or similar loosely woven 
worsted fabrics in order to make it 
easy to pick them apart and separate 
the wool fibers. Since all the yarn 
would be of one, or at most two 
kinds, the task of measuring the 
fibers in a large number of yarns 
would be simplified. For example, 
suppose we take a sample of blue 
serge for light-weight suiting. A 
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strand of the warp yarn would be 
picked out, and also a strand of the 
filling. These would be _ untwisted, 
opened up, cleaned in benzene, dried 
and placed in marked containers. One 
hundred fibers of the warp taken out 
in regular order would be measured 
and recorded, and also one hundred 
fibers of the filling, or at least enough 
of the filling to make certain that it is 
no different than the warp in fibers. 
The record wou'd then show a fre- 
quency distribution from which could 
be determined the average fineness of 
the fibers and the uniformity as mea- 
sured by the range from finest to 
coarsest. If necessary, the grade of 
wool could be determined by compari- 
sen with the measurements of stand- 
ard samples of wool grades. 





Table I.—Showing method of recording measure- 
ments with micrometer caliper. 





Diameter in 





ten-thousandths Total 
ofaninch Frequency Frequency 
5 5 2 6 
6 oe 6° 6 oO. 2 26 
7 &.6°5: 6 6555 4 44 
8 5 565 6 2 22 
9 2 9 


Grand total 100 


in mind is that through these meas- 
urements we are teaching discrimina- 
tion and judgment in fineness by the 
method that has been found to work 
best. 
REFERENCES 
Discussions of the use of the mi- 
crometer caliper as developed in the 

Wool Laboratory of the University are 

to be found in the following: 

Hardy, J. I., Journal of Agricultural 
Research, Vol. 14, No. 8, pp. 285- 
296. 

Hill, J. A., American Society of Ani- 
mal Production, 1921 proceedings, 
np. §. 

Hill, J. A., and Dadisman, S. H., Wool 
Production for High School Stu- 
dents. Bulletin of University of 
Wyoming College of Education, Vol. 
I, No. 2. July 1922, p. 46-49. 

Burns, R. H., and Koehler, W. B. The 
Micrometer Caliper as an Instru- 
ment for measuring the Diameter of 
Wool Fibers. University of Wyo- 
ming Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion Bulletin No. 141, May 1925, 
pp. 15-28. 

Burns, R. H., Methods of Instruction 
in the Wool Laboratory, in Pro- 
ceedings of American Society of 
Animal Production, 1925-26, pp. 
106-108. 





T:b'e II.—Professor Burns’s method of recording both actual size and estimated size 








Actual size 
in ten: 


thousandths Estimated size and frequency distribution of Total 
on an inch actual size Frequency 
10 10-12-12. 3 
11-13-13- 12-13-11- 11-11-10- 12-11-12- 
11 14-10 13-13 12-14 12-12 12-13 22 
12-11-12- 12-11-14- 13-14-13- 
12 14-13 11-12 12-12 15 
11-14-13- 14-13-13- 11-14-13- 14-11-14- 13 
13 13-12 13-12 13-12 13-13 21 
14-15-14- 14-14-12 14-12-12-. 14-14-12- 
14 14-14 14-15 13-14 14-14 13-15-14 23 
13-14-14- 13-12-11 15-12-15- 
15 14-13 12-15 17-14 15 
1% 14 1 


irand Total 100 





OR the ordinary student these exer- 

cises should not be so numerous as 
to become tedious, or to take up an 
undue portion of time compared with 
the other requirements of the course. 
Perhaps not over five periods should 
be allotted for this work for the gen- 
eral student. Those who for some 
reason wish to specialize in woolen 
fabrics or to enter upon a research 
problem, could have the work profit- 
ably extended to include fifteen or 
twenty exercises. The _ instructor 
should not conclude that the exercises 
are of no value, simply because know- 
ing that a fiber is constructed of wool 
fibers having an average diameter of 
five ten-thousandths of an inch or fif- 
teen ten-thousandths of an inch is 
knowledge that is not going to be 
needed by the average housewife or 
teacher of textiles. The thing to keep 








Correction 


I N the October issue of THE 
HOME ECONOMIST, Miss 


Elspeth Bennett’s title was 





printed -— ‘Supervisor of Home 
Economics, Kentucky’’. This is 
an error. Miss Bennett is 
Director of Nutrition for the 
Kentucky State Board of 
Health. Miss Ronella Spickard 
is the Home Economics Super- 


viso:. 
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Home Economics Exhibit 
By PAULINE SMAWLEY 


Elementary Home Economics Teacher, 
Portland, Oregon 


Scene: Living room of a home. 
Time: 4:00, iast day of school. 


Characters: 
Mother 
Daughter, representing 6th grade. 
Classes: 7A, 7B, 8A and 8B. 


As curtain opens, mother is seen 
sitting in rocker, sewing. She may 
be humming a tune. 

Daughter rushes in excitedly, throw- 
ing stack of books on table. 


D. (happily): Oh, mother, I’m so 
pleased. I’m sure I passed—so I'll be 
in the 7A next year! 


M. (listlessly and rather sarcastic- 
ally): Well, I certainly would hope 
you passed. You aways have, so why 
get so excited about it? 


D. (going over towards mother): 
Oh, but you see, mother, it means so 
much more this year. Why next year 
I’ve got to take cooking and sewing. 
Just think how much more I will be 
able to help you then. 


M. Now, dear, of course I don’t want 
to discourage you, but really cooking 
and sewing in school is just a lot of 
extra work and expense for nothing. 
I could teach you those things right 
here at home when I think you are old 
enough to be learning them. Why 
use school time for learning to cook 
and sew? 

D. (convincingly): Mother, you 
haven’t had time to go to the school 
displays and I believe you would be 
surprised to know just how much the 
girls do learn about cooking and sew- 
ing—to say nothing of personal hy- 
giene and home making in general. 


M. Well, if the girls do accomplish 
all that—why not invite in some of 
your friends so that I can see them. 


D. Good! I have already asked them 
and they will be here almost any min- 
ute now. 

(Knock is heard at back door.) 


D. (going to door): This must be 
one group now. (At door) Heilo, girls, 
we were just waiting for you. (Soft 
march music as girls enter single file, 
wearing cooking outfit and carrying 
sewing bags on right arm; a 12 inch 
white cardboard with black letter in 
left hand side Form semicircle at 
front of stage. M. and D. at extreme 
left end.) Now, please, let mother 
have a good look at you. I see you 
have your new aprons and headbands 
on and are carrying your hand made 
bags. Do tell us something about 
Home Economics. I see you have 
some letters. What do they mean? 
(Girls all put alphabet letters in front 
of them. Complete black lettered al- 
phabet against white aprons.) 
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Girls: We'll tell you! (Each girl 
steps forward as she gives her line): 
A is for aprons, we must wear when 
we cook, 

P. is for bread, how much kneading it 
took. 

C is for canning we did in September, 

D is for dishwashing, done by rules we 
remember. 

E is for eggs, poached, scrambled and 
plain, 

F is for right food, we must have it 
to gain. 

G is for grief when our jelly won’t jell 

H is for health our appearances tell. 

I is for joy when we've done a good 
deed. 

is for kettles we keep scoured so 

bright, 

, is for luncheons; we will serve them 
just right. 

M is for manners, table manners, I 
mean, 

N is for nails, we keep polished and 
clean, 

O is for onions. we put in the stew 

P is for puddings, and we make cakes 
too. 


' 


is for questions we ask by the score 

is for rhubarb, such sauce calls for 

more. 

is for salads, so 

green, 

is for toast, the best you have seen. 
J is for unafraid of hard work, you’l 

agree, 
’ is for vitamins, A, B, C and D. 

’ is for white sauce, we can make it 

so snappy, 
. is for excellent such a grade makes 
us happy. 
’ is for youth may we never grow old, 
is for zeal for Home Economics, may 
it never grow cold. 

Daughter: That alphabet 

is unusual isn’t it, mother? 
(Knock is heard at bock.) 

(7A girls go to back of stage as 
daughter starts to door.) 

D. (going to door): Isn’t that pret- 
ty fine for just 7A girls? (At door.) 
Oh, these are the 7B girls. Just see 
what they have brought with them. 
(D. brings girls is a soft music plays. 
They also form semicircle at front of 
stage. Have clothing folded over 
arm.) Hold up your pretty night 
gowns so they can be seen. And oh, 
such well made bloomers. Some of 
you have made more than one night 
gown and one pair of bloomers, 
haven’t you? 

(Knock, 7B girls go to back of stage.) 

D. Another knock, those must be 
the 8A girls. They have a nice show 
for you, too. (Music.) Everyone has 
a costume slip. (Show.) You also 
have something else—what is it? Oh, 
clothes pin aprons—what lovely gifts 
for mother or perhaps with such nice 
aprons mother won’t have to do the 
elothes hanging. And you two girls 
have something pretty. (Show bags 
for the clothes closet or bedroom 
doors.) These do keep the room neat- 
er and the shoes in better shape. 


cold, crisp and 


certainly 


That’s what the 8A girls do, mother. 
(Knock—girls go to back of stage.) 

D. (on way to door, confidently to 
audience and mother): These are the 
8B girls coming to show their pretty 
new dresses. Do notice them. The 
girls are all very proud and I’ll just 
bet their mothers are rather proud, 
too. (Girls enter by twos. They carry 
books if wearing plain dresses, or if 
fancy, anything appropriate. Tennis 
rackets with sport dresses. Daughter 
brings in each couple. One girl waits 
at side as other girl goes to center, 
poses, turns, poses again, then passes 
to back of stage together. Waltz mu- 
sic for dress parade. ) 

D. Now, mother, do you still feel 
as you did about Home Economics in 
the schools? 
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M. I’m sorry, dear, that I even 
thought such 1 thing. These girls 
have done some fine work. I am only 
anxious for you to begin and do your 
very best. Home Economics has as 
important a place in the schools as 
any other branch of school work. I 
congratulate you girls and I want you 
to know that beginning right now I 
am a real booster for Home Econom- 
ics. Three cheers for Home Econom- 
ics! 

(Girls with white aprons hold let- 
ters at this time to form Home Eco- 
nomics and step forward. Altogether 
the girls yell ‘‘Three Cheers for Home 
Economics.”’) 

March music as girls file from plat- 
form. 


Health Outline for First and Second Grade 


By VINA MARIE FRAME 


Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia 


Lesson I—SLEP. 

Teacher’s Aim: To teach the child 
the need of sleep; to influence him to 
get more sleep or enough sleep, which 
will result in a happier, healthier 
child. 

Child’s Aim: To 
sleep he really needs, and why. 
Procedure: 

a. What does sleep do for us? 

1. Body rests. 
2. Fairies rebuild and repair. 

b. Amount of sleep we need. 

1. Six or eight year old, from 11 
to 14 hours daily. 
2.Contrast happy and 
child. 

a. The correct 


find how much 


sullen 


way to sleep. 
1. Windows open. 
2. Alone if possible. 
3. Sleep in night garments. 
Lesson 2—EXERCISE. 


Teacher’s Aim: To teach the child 
the beneficial qualities of fresh air, 
and to induce him to get more by 
playing some time out of doors every 
day, and having a well ventilated 
house. , 

Child’s Aim: To learn why he should 
play outdoors even in cold weather, 
and keep his windows open at night. 
Procedure: 

a. Discuss influence 

on health. 

1. Stupid in 
sphere. 

2. Invigorated in 

mosphere, 

. How to obtain fresh air. 

1. Stay out doors part time. 

2. Windows open at night. 

». Discuss exercise—playing. 

1. Why should we play outdoors? 
a. Happy children, 
b. Hungry children. 
ec. Preparation for athletics. 


fresh air has 


hot, close atmo- 


cool, fresh at- 


Lesson 3 IMPORTANCE OF WATER 

Teacher’s Aim: To induce the child 
to drink sufficient water to clean his 
system. 

Child’s Aim: To learn that water is 
not a thing to be feared and avoided 
but a point on the road to health. 
Procedure: 

a. Why should we drink water? 

1. Cleans us inside. 

2. Makes us hungry and to feel 
good. 

b. How 

drink? 

1. Every one should drink from 
six to eight glasses of water a 
day. 

2. Do not drink water with meals 
—tendency is to wash down 
food. 

c. Drink pure water. 

1. Do not drink from questiona- 
ble sources—roadside, springs, 
ete. 

2.Do_ not 
person. 

Lesson 4—GOOD POSTURE AND 

BREATHING. 

Teacher’s Aim: To secure better 
health for pupils and better appear- 
ance by influencing them to have bet- 
ter posture and to breath correctly. 

Child’s Aim: To learn why he 
should stand or sit straight; why he 
should breathe deeply and correctly. 
Procedure: 

a. Posture. 

1. Show picture of child standing 
straight; of child all drooped 
over: Which looks better 
. Why is it better for us to stand 
and sit straight? 

. Draw stick figures showing 
straight backs and crooked 
ones, 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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drink after another 
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Health Educatiom in Public 
Schools 


(Continued from Page 28) 

ous reel. This reel is made from or- 
dinary brown wrapping paper on 
which has been pasted pictures cut 
from magazines, thus illustrating the 
story desired. Some of the reels have 
been on ‘‘A Good Breakfast,’ ‘‘Sleep 
and Rest,’ “‘Whole Cereals’? and the 
like. Already fifteen movies have 
been placed in kindergartens through- 
out the city. Another order is being 
made by the boys at Vocational High 
School, so that by the end of the year, 
we hope to have at least one movie 
for every school. 


Even arithmetic is used to stimulate 
health interest. One third grade 
teacher made a_ poster of two pint 
“milk bottles’’ equal one quart ‘‘milk 
bettle.’”’ Various other devices have 
also been used. 


A six weeks’ health club was carried 
on in every fifth and sixth grade last 
spring. This was a most successful 
campaign and it will be done again 
this year. The club was carried on 
entirely by the children and they en- 
joyed it immensely. This method of 
health teaching not only aids in for- 
mation of health habits, but develops 
initiative, responsibility, and a sense 
of parliamentary procedure. ; 


This year a health program is being 
worked out for Junior High Schools. 
Health Education will be introduced 
here through English, Geography and 
Civics, as well as Home Economics and 
Physical Training. An outline for the 
teachers of the first three of these sub- 
jects will be ready for distribution by 
the first of next term. The appeal to 
the girls will be to have healthy, 
graceful and even beautiful figures. 
The boys will be interested in Health 
Heroes and both major and minor 
sports. Eventually we hope to enter 
Senior High School through Biology 
correlation. 


Several nutrition classes have been 
conducted every year in schools where 
the percentage of underweight was 
high. These classes were for children 
who were 10 per cent or more under- 
weight. Trained Home Economics 
people have been placed in charge of 
these classes. Type lessons were 
worked out in our office and these 
classes were supervised as closely as 
possible. The gains made, not only in 
actual weight, but in mental ability 
have more than proven the success of 
these classes. 


There are many other phases of 
health work which we hope to develop 
and on which we are working, but we 
have learned by experience that new 
ideas must be slowly and carefully ad- 
vanced. 





Fundamentals of Electric 


Refrigeration 
(Continued fiom Page 30) 
compressor and its motor to start run- 
ning and draw off the heat laden gas 
from the evaporating coils. The draw- 
ing-off of the gas in the coils by the 
compressor reduces the pressure in 
the coils; this causes the admission 
valve to open and admit more liquid 
sulphur dioxide into the coils to take 
the place of that which has absorbed 
heat from the refrigerator through 
the coils or brine tank (where one is 
used) and been changed into sulphur- 

dioxide gas. 


As the heat laden sulphur dioxide 
gas is drawn out of the evaporating 
coils, it is forced through the com- 
pressor where it is compressed into a 
high pressure gas. From the com- 
pressor, the hizh pressure sulphur di- 
oxide gas goes into the coils of the 
condenser. These coils are exposed to 
the room temperature air. 


It is necessary to change this low 
pressure gas to a high pressure gas 
because the temperature of the low 
pressure gas when it is pumped out of 
the evaporating coils is lower than 
that of the surrounding room-air. 
Therefore, before the heat which it 
contains can be extracted by the air 








subjects such as these: 


School lunches 
Frying facts 


Desserts 


text books. 


Procter & Gamble Co. 
Dept. V-228 
Cincinnati, O. 


the “Manual of Cookery.” 








Send for your free copy of 
“The Manual of Cookery” 


The Manual’s 12 chapters are filled with 
tested recipes and helpful suggestions on 


Candies and Confections 


Procter & Gamble, makers of Crisco, the pure, vege- 
table shortening and cooking fat, have prepared 
this helpful manual as an educational project for 
the use of Home Economics teachers. 

A free copy is yours for the asking, and you may 
have additional copies if you assure us that they 
will be used as demonstration manuals or collateral 


LE A A ee ee, 


Pleasa send me, without cost, a sample copy of 


Dl ee one oe ote a i na tina de 


SR a ee ep ey 
Cicada vrais. 6 28s 6540-4 ON a4’ 3'4.8'S2 


CThe BEST COOKS use 


Aluminum 


ALUMINUM WARES ASSOCIATION 
Publicity Division, 844 Rush Street, Chicago 








Material 











Did You Read 


what ELLEN M. BARTLETT, 
Supervisor of Home Economics 
San Francisco, Cal., said about 


‘Advertising Booklets as Reference 
for Home _ Economics 
Courses” in the January issue of 
The Home Economist? 

We would like to have your opinions 
of the helpfulness of this material in 
your class room work. 


Send your comments to The Editor, 


The Home Economist 
468 Fourth Ave. 


New York 
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VEN though you use the finest laun- 
dry soap obtainable, you can get 
better results with less effort by using 20 
Mule Team Borax with it. Borax not only 
loosens the dirt, but actually makes the 
soap do its work better. It insures 3 to 5 
times more suds from any soap. Cleaner, 
whiter and fresher clothes—simply by 
adding Borax. 


Wonderful results—but best of all Borax 
is safe. Safe even for lovely, sheer things 
that you wash yourself rather than to risk 
their ruin by harsh “‘washing chemi- 
cals’. Safe for your hands too. Mild, 
antiseptic, pure—Borax should certainly 
be used for washing garments that touch 
your skin. 


For the family wash, too, use 20 Mule 
Team Borax always. Soak the clothes in 
Borax water—wash them with good soap 
and Borax—put through a final Borax 
rinse. A safe and siahple rule for better 
laundry results. 


Our new handbook, ‘‘Better Ways to 
Wash and Clean’’, gives dozens of helpful 
daily uses for Borax in the laundry, kitch- 
en, nursery and bath. It is free. Write for 
it today. Pacific Coast Borax Co., 100 
William St., New York City, Dept. ,4-40 





surrounding the condenser coils, its 
temperature must be raised to a high- 
er degree than that of the surround- 
ing room-air (heat flows from a 
warmer to a colder body). Thus the 
second function of the compressor is 
to raise the temperature of the sul- 
phur dioxide gas removed from the 
evaporating coils to a temperature 
point higher than that of the air sur- 
rounding the condenser coils. 


In the condenser coils, the high 
pressure sulphur dioxide gas is cooled 
by fanning a current of air over the 
coils. This changes the compressed 
gas back to liquid sulphur dioxide 
(Kelvin’s Law) so that it is ready to 
be admitted again to the evaporating 
coils in the cabinet and to do its duty 
in absorbing heat through the coils. 

This cycle (see illustration) con- 
tinues until there is no longer any ex- 
cessive heat in the refrigerator, and 
the correct temperature range has 
been produced. When this correct 
temperature is reached the automatic 
control signals to the motor to stop 
running the refrigerant ceases to cir- 
culate through the system. 


Under normal conditions, the re- 
frigerant will be made to circulate 
through the refrigerator for about one 
bour out of every five hours. In other 
words, this means that the motor will 
run on an average of about five hours 
in 24 hours. It is the length of time 
the motor runs that determines the 
amount of the electric bill; and the 
length of time that the motor runs de- 
pends on the us2 the owner gives the 
machine, i. e., putting warm foods 
into the cabinet; freezing water and 
desserts in large quantities and open- 
ing the doors many times, will make 
frequent changes in temperature in 
the refrigerator. 


Good housekeeping Institute states 
that ‘‘under our conditions of kitchen 
use, a refrigerator of seven cubic feet 
food compartment volume will con- 
sume about 1% kilowatt hours of 
electricity per day when the average 
room temperature is 75 degrees. The 
cost of operation will vary with the 
size of the refrigerator and the cost of 
electric current per kilowatt hour. 


By this automatic circulation of the 
refrigerant through the evaporating 
coils in the refrigerator, a cooling sur- 
face is provided that gives the right 
size, with the right shape, in the right 
location, to provide constant and thor- 
ough circulation of air at the right 
speed so that enough heat units will 
be absorbed to maintain an even tem- 
perature at the right degree. This is 
just exactly what is needed to prevent 
food spoilage, and is the story of elec- 
tric refrigeration, in one long sen- 
tence. 


The advantages to be derived from 
ar: electric refrigerator are: 
1. Better foods 
2. Convenience 
3. Economy 
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Food has two great purposes to 
serve: (1) health and (2) enjoyment. 


Electric refrigeration provides a 
place in which to store foods so that 
they will be in perfect condition when 
consumed, 


It also provides by means of the 
trays which fit into little sleeves in 
the evaporating coils or storage tank 
(where one is used) a convenient way 
to freeze tempting desserts and chill 
salads and freeze water into ice cubes 
for table use. Desserts and water are 
frozen in about five hours. 


As a convenience, an electrical re- 
frigerator brings freedom from ice de- 
liveries; permits convenient placing of 
ihe refrigerator in the kitchen; re- 
duces to a minimum the trouble of 
cleaning the refrigerator, and favors 
convenience in marketing. 


Electric refrigeration is economical 
heea'ise its operating expenses are on 
the uverage less than the cost of ice; 
it reduces food waste through lessened 
spoilage and permits the buying of 
food in larger quantities because a 
safe storage space is provided. 


But suppose we stop thinking in 
terms of mere refrigeration and think 
in terms of what homemakers really 
want. They want better food, the 
safeguarding of health and the assur- 
ance of appetizing things to eat. And 
they want these things with as little 
fuss, mess and drudgery as possible 
and at the lowest possible cost. 


Pamphlets and Booklets 


Received 


“Old and New Ideas of Diet.” By 
Philip B. Hawk, Ph.D. Published by 
the Best Foods Home Economics Ser- 
vice, 80 E. 11th St., New York. 

“Scientific Research Applied to the 
Canning Industry.’”’ Bulletin No. 103A. 
National Canners’ Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





Practical Helps for 
Home Economics Teachers 


pavilion of Educational Samples of 
e 


high gra products and lesson plan 
suggestions published in our 


HOMEMAKERS BULLETIN 


sent free to Home Economics teachers. 
Write to-day and have your name 
entered on our “Live List” to receive 
these valuable aids to teaching. 


E MAKERS 














HOM 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


Gerald B. Wadsworth, Proprietor 
2450 Grove St. Freeport, New York 
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AS YOU TURN THE PAGES 
OF THIS LITTLE BOOK 
from The Best Foods Librarys 


\ \ 7 HETHER you are a domestic sci- 

ence teacher, dietitian or director 
of some women’s organization, you will 
be delighted with the suggested menus 
and quantity recipes that Martha Adams 
and her assistants of The Best Foods 
Home Economics Service have planned 
for your convenience. 

When you serve a crowd at luncheon, 
dinner, supper, tea or reception, When You 
Serve A Crowd, this Best Foods Library 
book, will prove invaluable. Every menu 
has been thoughtfully planned, every 
recipe carefully tested in a scientifically 
equipped laboratory. 

If you haven't already joined The Best 
Foods Library, join today. Let When You 
Serve A Crowd be your introduction. 

Just cast your eye over this list 
of delicious Best Foods Products: 


Nucoa Nut Margarine 

Best Foods Mayonnaise 

Best Foods Relish Spred 

Best Foods Thousand Island 
Dressing 

Best Foods (Fanning’s) Bread 
and Butter Pickles 

Best Foods Shortning 









Best Foods 
FREE LIBRARY 














A OO re ean eee 
‘ When You Servea Crowd ...( 
| ; poo eee eee oO: 
40 Tested Recipes. ...... oO: 
v ; 
3% “yra ail A Monograph on Margarine . . . (): 
This ' Vv and # ; The Truth About a Much-Discussed __; 
pes! (li? ‘ Or ara ee : 
“tl ot! : Old and New Ideas of Diet. . . (: 
fi : : 
: MARTHA ADAMS : 


{ The Best Foods Home Economics Service ' 
: 297 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Dear Martha Adams: 
Please send me those books of The 
Best Foods Library which I have 
checked above. ie 


THE BEST FOODS, INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Safe for Children 


KO-PA, a tempting combination of na- 
ture’s whole grains, sun-dried figs and 
plump raisins, has a flavor which sug- 
gests coffee and satisfies. It stimulates 
nothing but the appetite and leaves no 
caffeine dullness, It’s the hot beverage 
you can give children ... aplenty and 
safely. It pleases every taste and enables 
you to quit coffee without a single re- 
gret. Order of your grocer—today. 


"You'll Like It Better” 


THE KO.PA CORPORATION 
Chicago, Ill. Fort Worth, Texas 
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TO READERS OF ‘THE HOME ECONOMIST: 
Please write Miss Anita Courtney, KO-PA Corpor- 
ation, 326 W. Madison St., Chicago, II1., for libera! 
sample of delicious KO-PA, giving her your name 


and address and name of your retail grocer. 











Bellingham, Wash. Herald 


For Supplementary Reading in 


Home Economics Classes 
USE 


OUR FAMILY FOOD and 
FOOD and HEALTH 


There are newspaper Syndicate Services found in the 
following newspapers: 


lortland, Me., Press-Herald 


Baltimore. Md,, Sun 
Providence, R. L, Journal 


Brooklyn, N. Y., ‘Chat 
Rochester, N. Y., Democrat 


Richmond. Va., News Leader 
Columbus, Ohio, State Journal Roanoke, Va., Times World 


Dallas, Texas, Times-Herald 
Everett, Wash., Herald 

Long Beach, Calif., Sun 
Lorain, Ohio, Journal 
Monterey. Calif., Herald 
New Bedford,'sMass., Standard 


& Chronicle, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Tribune 
San Antonio, Tex., Light 


San Francisco. Calit., Chronich 


St. Louis, Mo., Post Despatch 


Portland, Me., Press-Herald 





St. Petersburg, Fla., Evening 
Independent 

Tulsa, Okla., World 

Washington. D. C., Star 

Worcester, Mass., Gazette 


& Mercury 


Oil City, P*., Blizzard 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Sunday 


Courier 
If your newspaper does not carry them, a word from 
you to the Editor will nelp you have this materiat 
available. 


Sample releéses sent on request 


The Home Economist 
and The American Food Journal 


468 Fourth Avenue New York 








Home Economics in 
Michigan 
(Continued from page 32) 


College, Ypsilanti, this year, in the 
open-air room of the training school. 
All the children were weighed once a 
week and their height measured once 
a month. One week they had a les- 
son in nutrition and the next week 
were taken to the foods laboratory 
where they prepared food for lunch- 
eon. The children also carried on an 
eight weeks’ experiment in animal 
feeding. The two children who show- 
ed the greatest weight gains for the 
preceding week were allowed to feed 
and weigh the rats. 

The Michigan Home Economics As- 
sociation publishes several news let- 
ters through the year. The Club 
Number, April, 1927, was in charge of 
the Home Economics Club at Battle 
Creek College and the Child Welfare 
Number was prepared by Alice Wallin 
of the Highland Park Nursery School. 
Two Michigan newsletters were among 
those exhibited by Miss Edwards at 
the A. H. E. A. meeting at Asheville, 
N.C. 


HE first nursery school in conne:- 

tion with the home economics de- 
partment at a state institution in 
Michigan was opened during the sum- 
mer term at Michigan State College 
and regular courses are being given 
this fall in charge of Miss Catherine 
Miller, Courses in child study, child 
nutrition and children’s clothing, ete., 
are being given. 

We are quite proud and justly so 
of the number of “Home Economics 
Clubs.”” Twenty affiliated last year and 
we rank fourth in the A. H. E. Associa- 
tion. Some of the most active are at 
Albion College, Hillsdale College, Al- 
mia, Ann Arbor, Benzonia, Buchanan, 
Bryson, Detroit (3), Lapeer, Niles, 
Pawpaw, Richland and many others 
including those at the state colleges. 

Last spring the Journal of Home 
Economics invited every student club 
affiliated with the A. H. E. A. to send 
in a short account of its history and 
any unusual or suggestive features of 
its activities. Over fifty reports were 
received from the 303 clubs then on 
the list. Honorable mention was giv- 
en to the club at Wakefield, Michigan. 
Papers representing normal schools 
and colleges were published next. 

In the Bulletin of the A. H. E. A. 
for January which was on _ student 
clubs, some of the work of the club 
at Michigan State Normal College was 
mentioned, During Better Homes 
Week the girls had charge of exhibits 
and educational posters in store win- 
dows. 


MICHIGAN ranks second in gain of 

members in the A. H. E. A. and 
is second in gain of members. Twenty- 
five members were at the annual 
meetings at Asheville, N. C., June 20- 
24. Mrs. Merle Byers of Michigan 
State College, Lansiag, spoke at the 
Meeting of Supervisors held before 
the annual meeting, June 20th, on 
Home Economics Curriculum Build- 
ing. 

The Home Economics teachers in 
our public schools and teachers col- 
leges are well trained for splendid 
work. One of the latest newcomers 
to Michigan is Olga Hoesly, M.A., Co- 
lumbia University, who came to Mar- 
quette last fall as head of the home 
economics department at Northern 
State Teachers College. . 

The University of Michigan has 
added a home economics woman to its 
staff. Miss Lenna F. Cooper will be 
head dietitian at the University Hos- 
pital. She will continue her connec- 
tion with Battle Creek College, acting 
as advisor to the Division of Home Ec- 
onomics. 

The strength of our Home Econom- 
ics education throughout the state is 
due to such leaders as the president 
of our state association, Jessie Wal- 
ton. She told us in her message to 
us that the strength of our state work 
depended on that of each Home Eco- 
nomics teacher in her particular sit- 
uation. 





The Story of the 
Banana Industry 


(Continued from Page 33) 


storms and attending landslides and 
washouts. Finally, for communica- 
tion between ships and shore, that 
wonderful discovery——radio telegra- 
phy—has been so developed that at 
all times the condition of plantations 
and the condition of cargoes may be 
quickly and accurately known. 

‘Profitable farming in the North con- 
sists in grouping acreage so as to keep 
down overhead. Of necessity this pro- 
cedure is impossible in banana farm- 
ing. A plantation may be ready to 
harvest and moderate wind may lay 
the fruit flat on the ground. A year’s 
labor is wasted. Excessive rainfall is 
another cause of loss. But these dis- 
turbances of Nature are usually local, 
and from plantations situated else- 
where it is always possible to secure 
a supply of fruit for the markets of 
the North. It fellows, therefore, that 
banana plantations must be _ widely 
separated and each plantation, or 
area, be a self-contained unit. 

When bananas have reached a cer- 
tain stage of development they must 
be cut, and as promptly shipped. De- 
lays are not dangerous; they are fatal. 
Speed is the essential, and week after 
week throughout the year a fleet of 
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ships moves with certainty and dis- 
patch to carry the fruit to Northern 
markets. 

From the time the banana is cut 
from the tree to the time it is ready 
to eat many complex transformations, 
almost human in their action, take 
place. The banana breathes much the 
Same way as does a human being and 
in the process of ripening generates 
heat within itself. When subjected to 
a few degrees of temperature above 
or below its normal requirement, too 
rapid ripening may be stimulated or 
the fruit may become chilled and its 
vitality checked. When _ harvested, 
the 20-22 per cent carbohydrate con- 
tent of the pulp is in the form of raw 
starch; when fully ripe, i. e., when 
the golden yellow peel is flecked with 
brown, this starch is practically all 
converted into easily digestible sug- 
ars, the peel rapidly separates from 
the pulp and the pulp itself is soft 
and mellow. 

The banana is a delicious fruit and 
one of the most important energy-pro- 
ducing foods. When used with milk, 
its carbohydrate content makes an 
ideally balanced ration; when com- 
bined with other fresh fruits and the 
leafy vegetables, it supplies the need- 
ed calories, 

Its small quantity of protein and 
fat enables the dietitian, as is often 
necessary, to increase calorie values 
without appreciably adding to the 
protein content. 

As a protective food the banana is 
an excellent source of vitamins A and 
C and a good source of vitamin B; it 
also has an appreciable quantity of 
the essential mineral salts. 

It is a nutritious. natural food re- 
quiring no, or only the simplest, prep- 
aration. It may be served in many 
ways and its flavor blends agreeably 
with those of other fruits. 

Measured in terms of food value, 
the banana costs on an _ average 
throughout the year less than any of 
the other fresh fruits and most of the 
common vegetabies. 

Tests by eminent dietitians have 
shown that in a fully ripe condition, 
or when cooked in the unripe state, 
the banana is easily digestible and 
possesses great food value in the diet- 
ary of both young and old. 

In the treatment of certain diseases 
-—chronic intestinal indigestion in 
children (celiac disease), scurvy, and 
inflammation »f the kidney (nephri- 
tis)—the banana has proved of great 
value. 

With proper care it may be shipped 
to distant points witheut deteriora- 
tion. It reaches the consumer in a 
germ-proof package. 

Since cold prevents proper ripen- 
ing and the development of the fine 
natural flavor. bananas should not be 
kept in the ice-box unless they are 
fully ripe, 
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SOURCES OF MATERIAL 
for use of 
Home Economics Teachers 


Below are listed booklets and other 


helps to home economics teachers. 
Send your request direct to the manu 
facturer, being sure to ask for ma 
terial mentioned in THE HOME 
ECONOMIST. 





J'eacher’s Outline for a Domes- 
tic Science Course 
A series of interesting bulletins with 
les.on_ plans. 
R. B. Davis Baking Powder. Co. 
38 Jackson Street, Hoboken, N. J. 





Domestic Science Bulletins 


A series of leaflets, arranged as_les- 

son plans, featuring the use of fruit. 

Numerous recipes. Valuable for 

teachers of home economics. 

California Fruit Growers Exchange 

Educational Dept., Box 530, Sta. C., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





Down East Recipes 


Recipes for North Atlantic and Maine 

Coast fish products. Colored illustra- 

tions to suggest the most attractive 

ways of serving these dishes. 
Burnham & Morrill Co. 

Box 957 Portland, Me. 





“The Art of Making Bread” 


Beautifully illustrated booklet, con- 
taining chart, picturing and explain- 
ing every step in bread-making. Also 
Wall Chart for Class Use and Outline 
of a Course in Bread Making. 
Northwestern Yeast Co., 
175) North Ashland Avenue 
Chicago, Il 





Oleomargarine, Its Purity, 
Wholesomeness and Hconomic 
Importance 


Valuable information concerning the 
production, food value and economic 
value of oleomargarine. Prepared by 
our research department. 

Institute of ‘margarine Manufacturer 


s 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 





To the Teacher 


A booklet showing how to visvalize to 
classes facts about powdered milk, 
with educational wall chart. 

Merrell Soule Company 
N. Franklin St., Syracuse, N. Y. 





“Food Value of the Banana” 


A 24-page booklet, with cover in five 
colors, presenting this subject in text 
and tables, on authority of leading 
dietitians 
United Fruit Company 
Research Dept. 1 Federal Street 
Boston, Mass. 





Milk to Drink 


Formulae for tempting milk and fruit 
juice drinks which appeal particularly 
to children and help them take all the 
milk they should have. 

Pet Milk Company 
Arcade Building St. Louis, Mo. 








Nutrition and Health — 
Child Health 


Fifth Edition of “Nutrition and 
Health.” This new, enlarged edition 
contains all of the former important 
material, with the addition of valuable 
scientific information. 

“Child Health,” handbook for mothers 
is also available to the teaching pro- 
fession. 


The Borden Comnany 
300 Borden Building 359 Madison Ave. 
New York. N. Y. 











The banana is obtainable in abund- 
ance at all seasons. In the winter 
months especially it provides an in- 
expensive food particularly needed in 
the diet which is often too low in 
fresh fruits and green vegetables. 


All these facts show clearly that 
this remarkable fruit is a valuable ad- 
dition to our staple food supply. 


The development of the banana 
trade is one of the great romances of 
business. From small beginnings 
hardly more than a generation ago it 
has developed into a great industry, 
which is a potent factor in the com- 
mercial life of the countries produc- 
ing and exporting the fruit. The in- 
dustry has vast potentialities and the 
wider use of the banana is recognized 
by economists as an important factor 
in the problem of supplying the de- 
mand of an increasing world popula- 
tion for staple food. 





What Are the Opportunities 
in Research in Home 


Economics? 
(Continued from Page 36) 
N VIEW of the fact that a researen 
person is not only expected to de- 
velop facts which are scientifically ac- 
curate, but also to put them in a form 
in which they will be usable by the 
housewife, some experience and train- 
ing in writing is desirable. There 
should be associated with every re- 
search staff some one who knows the 
subject matter and also knows how to 
write, but it is helpful if the person 
doing the work can present the ma-‘ 
terial in a practical, usable form. For 
this reason, we would recommend that 
wherever possible the person planning 
to go into research should get some 
training in presentation of subject mat- 
ter. 


Where should this training be ob- 
tained? Any good fundamental college 
course is a satisfactory foundation. If 
a person intends to go into home eco- 
nomics research, it is desirable that 
this shou!d contain some home econom- 
ics, since it helps to show the relation- 
ship of the science courses to home 
economics problems. Too high a de- 
gree of specialization is undesirable, 
and none should be entered into too 
early. During the last two years of 
college, however, the student who is 
interested in home economics research 
may narrow down her course suffici- 
ently to get specialized work in home 
economics as well as more detail in the 
science or sciences concerned. 


If this work can be had in an insti- 
tution in which research is under way. 
so much the better, because a student 
does become interested in the problems 
and absorbs something from the atmos- 





























2 
Leavening Units 


Calumet contains two leaven- 
ing units; one begins to work 
when the dough is mixed; the 
other waits for the heat of the 
oven—then both units work to- 
gether. Gives you double value 
and a double safeguard against 
failure because it is 


DOUBLE 
ACTING 


Makes Baking 


Easier 


Less Than 
Ic 
Per Baking 


CALUMET 


The World’s Greatest 


Baking Powder 





Calumet Baking Powder 
Company 


4100 Fillmore Street 
Chicago Illinois 














e 
aking 
foods more 
healthful--more 
easily digestible 
—is often mere- 
ly a matter of 
being sure that 
you use Royal 
Baking Powder. 





FREE 


The Royal Cook Book, contain- 
ing 350 tested recipes for all 
kinds of delicious foods, will be 
sent on request. Mail the coupon 
below. 


THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co. 
Dept. 21, 101 East 42nd Street, New York 


Please send me fi f th 
ae eer ree copy of the Royal 














phere of research. It is better still if 
the undergraduate courses are taught 
from the experimental point of view. 
Following this, graduate work is desir- 
able, thcugh junior positions are usu- 
ally open to college graduates. For a 
person seriously interested in research 
as life work, a junior position should 
not be accepted without graduate work 
unless it offers opportunity for training 
along with the research. A position 
that will allow the graduate student 
while earning to pursue a certain 
amount of graduate work is very desir- 
able. 


'THE success of any research program 

is going to depend largely on the 
training and qualifications of the re- 
search workers. It has been suggested 
that the lack of development in honie 
economics research has been due to 
lack of trained personnel. We have 
an opportunity in the records of the 
Purnell workers to compare the traén- 
ing of home economics people with 
that of people engaged in similar work 
in agriculture. Sybil L. Smith pres- 
ented such a comparison at a recent 
meeting of the Land-Grant. College 
Association in Chicago: 

“The staff of research workers in 
home economics compares favorapiy 
with other departments of the stations. 
In his paper before the Experiment 
Station Section yesterday morning, 
Dr. E. W. Allen stated that of the 
present total number of station em- 
vloyees engaged in scientific work 
about 63 per cent hold advanced de- 
grees, but that even with the inclu- 
sion of the doctors of science and agri- 
culture and the veterinarians the num- 


(; ber with doctors’ degrees constitutes 


less than 25 per cent of the total work- 
ers. Of the home economics project 
leaders, 36 per cent hold a doctor’s de- 
gree and 44 per cent a master’s de- 
gree, making a total of 80 per cent (as 
compared with 63 per cent on the en- 
tire station staff) holding advanced de- 
grees. I consider it a notable achieve- 
ment that for the most part high stan- 
dards of training and experience are 
being required for positions in this 
field. It is far better to relinquish 
funds temporarily for lack of suitable 
workers than to continue research un- 
der inadequate leadership.” 

Home economics has made a begin- 
ning and I think we may say a good 
beginning in research work. It is up 
to us now to see that the standard is 
maintained. In, such a program every 
individual worker has a contribution to 
make. The institutions giving train- 
ing in home economics should see to it 
that adequate courses are provided. 
The industrial and commercial groups 
interested in this field can make their 
contribution by calling to the atten- 
tion of administrators of the colleges 
the needs for such workers, indicat- 
ing where the workers now on the 
job are falling down and how their 
training needs to be supplemented, 
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and these groups can lend support 
through fellowships in this field com- 
mensurate with that which has been 
developed in other lines. 


Health Outline for First and 


Second Grade 


(Continued from Page 42) 
Lesson 5—COLDS. 

Teacher’s Aim: To teach the chil- 
dren the serious effects of a cold. Show 
how easy it is to give the cold to a 
playmate, and how to cure the cold. 

Child’s Aim: To learn why he 
should carry a handkerchief, and just 
where all these mis2rable colds come 
from anyway. 

Procedure: 
a. Discuss colds. 
1. Their effect on us. 
a. Sickness and expense. 
b. Loss of time and fun. 
2. Their effect on others around 
us—we must be careful by: 
a. Carrying a clean handker- 
chie!. 
. Sneeze into handkerchief. 
.Turn head when coughing. 
. Do not spit on floor or walk. 
. Do not kiss anyone, 
.Do not accept ‘bites’ from 
anyone. 

b. Cures for our colds. 

1. See our friend, the doctor, if 
possible. 

2. Follow our health habits. 
a. Plenty of fresh air. 
b. Plenty of exercise. 
e. Plenty of sleep. 
d. Drink lots of water. 

Lesson 6—COLDS, Their Prevention. 

Teacher’s Aim: To teach the child 
the simple preventative measure by 
means of which it can avoid cold, and 
have better health. 

Child’s Aim: To learn: how to avoid 
having colds. : 
Preparation: 

Review.the important facts learned 
about colds; discuss the cures, and 
how much better it would be to pre- 
vent them altogether. 

Procedure: 

a. How do we take colds? 

1. Contact with the disease. 
2. Low resistance—exposure. 
. How can we prevent colds? 

1. Avoid persons with colds. 

2. Do not eat or drink after any- 

one. 

3. Avoid undue exposure—keep 

feet dry. 

. Build up strong power of re- 

sistance by 

a. Following health rules con- 

cerning fresh air, water, 
play, and sleep. 

b. Drink milk and eat nourish- 

ing foods. 

5. Toilet habits are important to 

health. 





